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Preface 

This  revision  of  the  Junior  High  School  Social  Studies  contains  almost 
the  same  content  as  did  the  previous  course.  There  is,  however,  more  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  pupil  participation  techniques  and  on  specific  objec- 
tives to  be  attained  in  each  unit. 

CONTENT 

Unit  I  of  the  course  presented  here  is  just  as  much  concerned  with  the 
natural  wealth  of  Canada  as  was  Problem  I  of  the  course  which  it  is  re- 
placing. But  here  the  study  begins  with  the  occupations  with  which  the 
members  of  the  class  are  most  familiar.  In  this  way  natural  resources  and 
resultant  standards  of  living  are  related  to  the  student's  present  exper- 
iences. He  is  able  to  realize  that  the  nation  includes  other  groups  similar 
to  his  own.  The  economic  life  of  his  country  acquires  by  this  means  a  real- 
ism which  was  not  achieved  formerly. 

A  similar  approach  to  Unit  II,  the  content  of  which  is  concerned  with 
the  secondary  industries,  is  made  in  a  logical  way  by  using  Unit  I  as  a 
background.  The  problem  of  how  man  increases  the  value  of  natural  re- 
sources through  the  use  of  labor  and  the  application  of  technical  knowledge 
is  one  of  immediate  interest  when  it  begins  with  the  work  a  pupil's  father 
does. 

Even  Unit  III,  which  is  mainly  an  historical  unit,  is  presented  against 
the  modern  background  of  Units  I  and  II.  In  studying  the)  first  two  units 
the  pupil  has  discovered  some  features  of  life  in  Canada — our  dual  culture, 
the  older  settled  East  and  the  newer  and,  in  some  ways,  still  pioneer  West 
— which  will  have  aroused  his  curiosity  and  made  him  desirous  of  finding 
out  how  these  things  have  come  about.  Thus  the  study  of  Canada's  history 
becomes  purposeful.  As  man  can  no  longer  take  all  knowledge  for  his  prov- 
ince a  broad  understanding  of  the  present  is  imperative;  delving  into  the 
past  serves  to  shed  Igiht  upon  the  present- 

Unit  -IV  returns  to  the  community  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
discover  history  in  the  making.  Research  in  the  form  of  actual  interviews 
and  by  means  of  reference  materials  and  newspaper  files,  where  these  are 
availabler  removes  from  our  history  the  remoteness  of  purely  text  book 
study.  To  this  region  of  Western  Canada  came  certain  immigrants  for 
specific  reasons  and  made  the  community  of  which  the  pupil  is  a  part. 
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This  may  be  regarded  as  a  detail  from  the  broad  canvas  of  Canadian 
history,  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  which  will  be  enriched  by  this  community 
study. 

In  Unit  V  a  lack  of  realism  may  result  if  democratic  government  in 
the  community  is  studied  at  an  adult  level.  To  make  this  study  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  adolescent  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  Softball  team 
is  used  to  demonstrate  the  working  of  democracy  at  the  level  of  the  pupil 
in  a  real  community  situation. 

In  presenting  Unit  VI  it  is  most  important  to  approach  the  problem 
from  the  present,  stressing  unifying  forces  and  submerging  those  of  a 
divisive  nature.  Thus,  we  approach  the  study  of  Canadians  (ourselves)  who 
have  various  historical  backgrounds  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  each 
has  contributed  and  continues  to  contribute  to  our  way  of  life.  Again  we 
begin  with  the  classroom  and  the  community — with  a  folk  dance,  a  song,  a 
style  of  embroidery,  a  skirt,  or  a  head  square;  a  dish  or  a  recipe;  a  skill,  a 
technique,  or  a  custom — those  things  which  the  pupils  know  from  exper- 
ience. Nor  Is  the  geographical  study  of  the  old  course  being  discardad.  It 
is,  indeed,  more  meaningful  because  we  study  it  to  find  out  about  the  old 
world  background  of  our  community  (ourselves). 

OBJECTIVES 

In  the  new  course  objectives  for  each  unit  are  listed  under  three  head- 
ings— (I)  understandings;  (2)  skills,  abilities,  and  habits;  (3)  attitudes.  This 
does  not  mean  that  factual  knowledge  is  not  acquired,  for  generalizations 
are  based  on  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  facts  elude  the  memory  if  they  are 
not  being  used  constantly.  But  a  generalization,  which  is  the  result  of 
reasoning,  is  an  enduring  gain  which  may  be  used  in  further  critical  thinking. 
Thus,  in  Unit  I,  the  physical  features  of  Canada's  geography  are  deduced 
trom  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  student  draws  the 
conclusion  that  physical  features,  natural  resources,  and  climate  affect  the 
life  of  a  people.  In  this  way  the  problems  approach  and  experience  in 
critical  thinking  receive  a  new  emphasis. 

Skills,  abilities,  and  attitudes  are  also  acquired  through  the  study  of 
the  factual  content  of  the  course.  The  ability  to  read  and  gather  informa- 
tion would  be  meaningless  without  definite  direction  as  to  what  information 
is  to  be  sought.  Objective  No.  10,  Unit  III,  reads:  "The  child  should  show 
that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude  of  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  pioneers 
in  shaping  Canada  as  a  free  democratic  country."  Again,  we  see  that  the 
acquisition  of  this  attitude  grows  out  of  the  study  of  the  content  material. 
In  other  words,  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  are  concomitant  learnings. 
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"Education  for  democracy"  has  been  a  favorite  expression  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Let  us  see  how  the  threefold  objectives  further  the  work  of 
"education  in  a  democracy."  We  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  field  of  education  and  have  gone 
some  way  towards  realizing  this  by  shifting  the  emphasis  away  from  purely 
academic  achievement.  But  many  older  students  who  have  little  academic 
bent  are  in  our  classrooms  on  sufferance  because  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  providing  more  suitable  schools.  We  do  not  deny  a 
person  the  right  to  read  a  book  because  he  may  not  understand  it  com- 
pletely. 'His  desire  to  read  the  book  indicates  interest;  his  reading  it  will 
bring  an  advance  in  learning  within  his  own  capabilities.  Now,  in  providing 
secondary  education  for  the  more  or  less  non-academic  student  this  com- 
parison provides  the  key — we  make  sure  of  his  interest  by  knowing  his  in- 
terests, and  in  judging  his  progress  we  do  not  forget  his  limitations.  Nor  do 
we  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  concomitant  learnings  upon 
which  his  adjustment  to  life  and  his  happiness  depend. 

For  the  average  student  the  understandings,  skills,  abilities,  habits,  and 
attitudes  acquired  will  determine  his  future  happiness  and  success  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  will  the  actual  knowledge  used  in  acquiring  them. 
The  attitude  that  a  task  must  be  finished,  that  work  should  be  done  in  a 
neat  and  orderly  way,  that  we  must  learn  to  work  with  others,  and  that  we 
must  be  tolerant  towards  the  thought  and  way  of  life  of  others — these  are 
needed  by  people  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  These  outcomes  of  educa- 
tion, not  primarily  academic,  must  become  functional  with  every  child  if 
we  are  really  providing  "education  in  a  democracy." 

THE  BLOCK  PROGRAM 

The  general  characteristics  and  advantages  of  the  block  are  set  forth 
in  the  Interim  Handbook  for  the  Junior  High  School.  Detailed  guidance  for 
the  social  studies-language  integration  is  given  in  Part  II  of  this  manual. 

No  lock-step  system  is  intended.  The  former  method  of  separate 
language  teaching  may  still  be  retained,  or  the  integration  may  be  no  more 
radical  than  having  the  same  teacher  for  social  studies  and  language.  No 
teacher,  however,  should  be  satisfied  to  continue  with  the  isolated  teaching 
of  language  until  he  has  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  range  of 
possibilities  in  the  integration. 

Briefly,  the  argument  for  the  social  studies-language  block  hinges  on 
motivation.  Language  is  a  tool  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  The  teaching 
of  language  can  be  no  more  or  less  compelling  than  the  ideas  which  it  at- 
tempts to  communicate.  Of  all  curriculum  areas,  the  social  studies  deal 
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most  broadly  in  ideas.  Where  science,  for  example,  is  concerned  with  inves- 
tigation and  conclusion,  social  studies  lends  itself  to  discussion.  Mathe- 
matics has  its  own  set  of  symbols,  primarily  non-verbal.  Although  literature 
has  ostensibly  been  the  partner  of  language,  there  has  been  little  or  no  real 
integration:  indeed,  attempts  at  integration  have  frequently  tended  to 
destroy  interest  in  good  reading  rather  than  to  improve  language  skills. 

"Every  teacher  a  teacher  of  English"  has  been  a  familiar  slogan  for 
many  years.  It  is  still  a  good  slogan.  Teachers  of  every  subject  can  make 
peculiar  contributions  to  language  learning.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience, however,  that  some  one  teacher  should  carry  special  responsibil- 
ities and  enjoy  special  opportunities.  Such  responsibilities  and  opportun- 
ities, as  set  forth  in  Part  II,  are  logically  those  of  the  social  studies-language 
teacher. 

The  introduction  of  the  Social  Studies-Language  block  into  the  school 
program  demands  certain  timetable  changes.  An  appropriate  time  allot- 
ment for  this  block  is  12  periods  per  week,  but  with  less  departmentalization 
and  a  less  rigid  timetable  it  may  range  from  10  to  14  periods,  according 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  class. 


PART  I 

SOCIAL   STUDIES 

CHAPTER  I 

The    Grade    Seven    Course    and    the 
Total    Program 

"The  general  objective  of  social  education  is  to  develop  citizens  who 
( I )  understand  our  changing  society;  (2)  possess  a  sound  framework  of  values 
and  ideals  which  indicate  what  ought  to  be,  set  goals  for  the  individual 
and  give  direction  to  his  actions;  and  (3)  have  the  necessary  competence — 
skills  and  abilities — to  participate  in  group  living  in  such  ways  as  to  make 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  values  and  ideals."  * 

In  Chapter  VII  of  this  booklet  the  suggested  specific  objectives  are 
side  by  side  with  the  grid  for  each  unit.  Before  teaching  a  unit  of  work 
the  teacher  has  always  ensured  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
content.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  teacher  should  know  well  the  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved.  It  becomes  doubly  important  as  he  realizes  more  and 
more  clearly  that  learning  is  a  dynamic  process  affecting  the  whole  person- 
ality. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  timely  here.  In  those  objectives  that  deal 
with  understandings,  it  might  appear  logical  to  put  the  generalizations 
before  the  pupils  to  assure  their  grasp  of  these.  But  this  would  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  new  approach.  The  generalizations  are  to  be  deduced 
from  the  content  and  thus  give  a  rich  and  meaningfuTexperience  in  critical 
thinking.  Children  in  the  junior  high  school  need  much  help  in  the  form  of 
thought-provoking  questions  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw  reasonable  con- 
clusions, but  as  they  advance  from  one  unit  of  work  to  the  next,  their  ability 
to  do  so  should  be  increased. 

Continuity  and  logical  order  are  important  if  one  is  to  achieve  the 
desired  objectives  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  a  mere  dull  repetition  of 
subject  matter.  The  scope  and  sequence  pattern  is  designed  to  do  this 


1.     Qui  lien  and  Hanna,  Education  for  Social  Competence,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company, 

P.  55. 


by  providing  different  fields  of  experience  for  the  work  of  each  succeeding 
school  year.  The  objectives  are  repeated  against  this  changing  background 
so  that  the  retention  of  generalizations,  skills,  abilities,  and  attitudes  is 
assured. 

The  scope  and  sequence  pattern  appears  first  in  the  Enterprise  for  the 
elementary  school.  It  continues  as  the  framework  of  the  Social  Studies 
program  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades.  Thus,  within 
the  area  of  problems  arising  from  universal  human  needs,  themes  are 
selected  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  child  interest  and  comprehension. 
The  scope  and  sequence  pattern  for  Social  Studies  in  each  of  the  twelve 
grades  illustrates  this  statement. 
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An  examination  of  the  scope  and  sequence  chart  will  show  that  the 
content  of  the  Grade  VII  course  is  concerned,  as  in  the  previous  program, 
with  Canada  and  Canadians.  This  material  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  pupil — himself  and  his  environ- 
ment. In  the  elementary  school  grades  the  study  of  broad  aspects  of  the 
Canadian  story  has  paved  the  way  for  this  more  specific  approach.  The 
child  is  now  ready  to  inquire  into  Canada's  unique  position — a  country  of 
large  resources,  small  population,  dual  heritage — and  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  these  conditions.  The  study  will,  in  turn,  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  consideration  later  on  of  the  modern  problems  of  other  countries 
and  Canada's  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  (See  Scope  and 
Sequence  Chart.) 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

No  specific  reference  is  made  in  the  outline  to  current  affairs.  How- 
ever, it  is  intended  that  pertinent  current  events  will  form  an  integral  part 
of  social  studies.  This  can  be  achieved  in  a  natural  way  in  each  unit,  since 
our  point  of  departure  is  the  present  and  what  happens  today  will  be 
history  tomorrow.  Again,  direction  is  needed  if  good  use  is  to  be  made  of 
current  affairs  or  news.  When  Unit  I  is  studied  in  September,  crop  reports 
are  found  in  the  newspapers.  The  study  of  Unit  II  will  be  enlivened  by  news 
concerning  old  and  new  industries.  In  fact,  news  pertinent  to  each  unit  will 
be  available.  In  Grade  VII  it  seems  advisable  to  introduce  news  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  unit  of  study.  The  teacher  may  set  the  pace  by 
occasionally  posting  an  item  on  the  bulletin  board,  or  there  may  be  a  news 
committee  of  which  the  teacher  is  a  member.  The  whole  class  will  soon  be 
on  the  alert  to  find  news  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  committee  may  be  changed  frequently.  This  method  does 
not  preclude  a  weekly  discussion  period  to  deal  with  outstanding  events 
concerning  ourselves,  our  neighbors,  or  the  world.  It  merely  ensures  that 
during  the  first  year  of  junior  high  school  the  pupil  will  begin  to  develop 
a  news  "sense"  which  is  very  important  to  the  growth  of  his  taste  in  reading 
and  to  the  broadening  of  his  interests. 

In  current  events  discussions  it  will  be  well  to  keep  three  general  objec- 
tives in  mind.  Important  current  events  should  be  discussed  with  historical 
background  even  if  the  topics  of  this  course  do  not  include  the  needed 
historical  approach.  Significant  events  which  affect  the  lives  of  large  groups 
of  people,  rather  than  trivial  incidents,  should  form  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
cussions. Finally,  a  study  of  maps  should  be  part  of  this  work — to  find  the 
places  named  in  the  news,  and  to  provide  a  more  intelligent  basis  for  their 
consideration. 
References — "World  Affairs" 

"Junior  Scholastic" 
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CHAPTER  II 

Techniques 

Of  all  subjects  in  the  junior  high  school,  social  studies  seems  to  present 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  teachers  in  the  matter  of  techniques.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  young  teacher  and  the  experienced  teacher  who  still  ex- 
presses concern  with  his  techniques  in  social  studies,  the  following  sugges- 
tions may  be  of  value.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  techniques  are 
suggestive  and  in  no  sense  authoritative  and  exhaustive.  They  have  been 
tested  in  classroom  situations  and  are  in  line  with  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  course.  Nevertheless,  the  versatile  teacher  will  develop  techniques 
adapted  to  the  class  or  to  his  own  viewpoints  which  may  be  substantially 
different  from  those  outlined.  Any  technique  needs  to  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated  frequently  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  course.  Teachers  are 
urged  to  study  objectives  carefully  as  the  best  means  towards  professional 
growth  in  the  field  of  social  studies. 

ORGANIZING  A  UNIT— THE  OVERVIEW 

At  the  beginning  of  each  problem  the  teacher  and  class  should  spend 
from  three  to  six  periods  on  an  overview  of  the  complete  unit  (the  words 
"problem"  and  "unit"  or  "unit  of  work"  are  used  interchangeably).  During 
these  periods  the  teacher's  objectives  should  be: 

(1)  to  make  an  inventory  of  knowledge  that  the  class  already  possesses 
about  the  unit, 

(2)  to  relate  the  problem  to  the  main  theme  and  to  current  affairs, 

(3)  to  develop  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  complete  scope  of  the  problem, 

and, 

(4)  to  plan  a  method  of  attack. 

The  usual  procedure  is  that  of  teacher-directed  discussion  lessons.  At  the 
end  of  the  overview  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  child  to  know  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  problem,  its  significance  in  our  world  of  today,  and  the  pro- 
posed method  of  development. 

The  type  of  overview  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  class 
and  the  nature  of  the  classroom.  With  reasonably  large  classes  in  graded 
rooms  the  overview  might  be  developed  in  full  detail  on  the  blackboard. 
Through  discussion  and  teaching,  the  scope  of  the  unit  as  set  out  in  the 
Scope  and  Sequence  Chart  could  be  outlined  and  form  a  page  or  two  of 
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the  student's  notebook.  In  the  smaller  classes  of  the  rural  school  the  over- 
view, though  no  less  important,  may  be  less  extensive. 

TOPICS  FOR  PUPIL  INVESTIGATION 

Possible  topics  or  problems  for  pupil  investigation  will  probably  arise 
from  the  overview.  The  teacher  may  invite  the  class  to  suggest  topics  and 
will  suggest  topics  himself,  all  of  which  should  be  listed  for  choice  when 
committees  have  been  organized.  A  few  guiding  principles  will  assist  the 
teacher  in  getting  the  right  type  of  investigative  problems.  The  Suggested 
Activities  which  form  part  of  the  grid  for  each  unit  in  Chapter  VI  will  also 
be  of  assistance  here.  Topics  should  be  clear  cut  and  definite  in  scope; 
they  should  not  involve  too  extensive  a  survey.  Further,  their  choice  should 
be  dictated  by  available  source  material.  There  is  little  point  in  assigning 
a  topic  about  which  the  only  written  information  available  is  in  the 
pupils'  textbooks. 

COMMITTEE  WORK— ORGANIZATION  AND  EXTENT 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  a  problem  is  the  organization  of 
pupil  committees.  The  formality  of  this  procedure  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  class.  With  a  group  of  three  or  four,  the  whole  class  may  constitute  a 
committee;  in  larger  groups  such  matters  as  leadership,  personnel,  size, 
etc.,  must  be  considered.  (Experience  would  indicate  that  the  best  commit- 
tee size  is  from  three  to  five  pupils.)  Each  committee  should  have  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary.  These  committee  officials  may  be  teacher-appointed 
or  pupil-elected;  grouping  of  children  in  committees  should  be  handled 
similarly.  It  seems  advisable  to  change  leadership  with  each  problem  and  to 
regroup  committees  occasionally.  In  large  classes  committee  personnel  will 
rarely  continue  the  same.  A  certain  freedom  in  choice  of  topic  or  investi- 
gative problem  is  recommended  for  each  committee. 

Generally  speaking  a  small  class  with  one  or  two  committees  (six  to 
eight  pupils)  should  not  attempt  more  than  one  or  two  topics  for  committee 
investigation  throughout  the  entire  scope  of  the  problem.  Frequently 
teachers  of  small  groups  attempt  to  do  as  many  committee  topics  as  would 
be  done  with  larger  classes.  This  means  too  much  research  with  its  resulting 
ineffective  reporting  and  confusion  of  thought. 

With  larger  classes  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupil  reports.  A  class  of  twenty  pupils  with  six  committees  might 
report  on  six  topics  throughout  the  scope  of  the  problem.  Very  rarely,  as 
far  as  Grades  VII  and  VIII  courses  are  concerned,  should  any  committee  be 
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asked  to  report  more  than  once  in  the  unit.  Those  topics  not  covered  by 
pupil  investigation  and  reporting,  become,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 


PREPARATION  OF  REPORTS 

Following  the  organization  of  committees  and  the  choice  of  reports 
comes  the  period  of  planning,  reading,  and  co-ordination  of  material.  The 

division  of  a  topic  into  its  component  parts  may  well  be  discussed  by  the 
class  as  a  whole  at  first.  Through  such  discussion  during  the  course  of  the 
Grade  VII  program  the  pupils  will  see  that  there  is  a  basic  pattern  for  a 
report  of  a  certain  type.  Following  this  preparatory  discussion  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  will  engage  in  the  work  of  finding  information.  This 
will  ensure  that  each  member  of  a  committee  will  have  a  background  of 
general  knowledge  about  his  topic.  Then  one  or  two  committee  meetings 
will  suffice  for  the  allocation  of  responsibility.  The  teacher  should  sit  in  with 
each  committee  at  this  stage,  offering  any  necessary  suggestions.  That  the 
teacher  is  a  member  of  each  committee  cannot  be  too  frequently  empha- 
sized. Guidance  in  accordance  with  the  abilities  of  the  group  must  be  given. 
The  teacher  must  accept  responsibility  with  the  rest  of  the  com. 
mittee  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  work  undertaken. 

After  the  planning  meetings,  the  pupils  commence  research  for  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  topic  or  problem  of  the  committee.  In  graded  class- 
rooms a  few  of  the  regular  social  studies  periods  may  be  devoted  to  this 
research  phase.  However,  if  the  supply  of  source  material  does  not  warrant 
this  arrangement,  one  or  two  committees  may  carry  on  research  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  devotes  its  time  to  the  preparation  of  maps  or  other  pre- 
liminary work  pertinent  to  the  problem.  In  smaller  classes  research  reading 
should  be  done  in  the  work  periods  so  liberally  available  in  rural  schools. 
The  success  of  these  periods  is  directly  dependent  on  two  factors:  supply  of 
source  material,  and  organization  to  facilitate  the  search  for  information. 
The  better  the  library  the  more  abundant  are  the  opportunities  for  research. 
Even  with  an  adequate  library,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
assist  pupils  in  their  survey  reading.  This  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
books  on  his  part,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  give  definite  directions  for  secur- 
ing information.  In  larger  classes,  teachers  find  a  card  index  system  with 
reference  lists  of  material  on  various  topics  of  great  value.  Good  library 
practice  is  essential. 

A  child  should  be  encouraged  to  read  as  widely  on  his  particular  phase 
of  the  research  problem  as  possible.  Too  frequently  children  take  from  the 
first  book  they  read  information  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  adequate  as  an 
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answer  to  the  problem.  Part  of  the  value  in  this  work  is  that  of  checking 
one  source  of  information  aqainst  another,  the  objective  being  to  develop 
a  habit  of  reading  the  printed  word  with  critical  appraisal.  Such  questions 
as  these  are  pertinent:  What  is  the  source  of  this  information?  What  does 
this  author  say  of  this?  How  does  this  fact  or  opinion  check  with  the  one 
expressed  here?  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  what  they  read 
in  terms  of  its  validity  and  bias.  It  is  not  suggested  that  judgments  will  be 
of  a  particularly  high  quality;  all  that  one  expects  is  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  discriminating  quality  in  reading.  With  the  quantities  of  printed 
information  in  the  world  today,  much  of  it  intended  to  plead  special  causes, 
it  would  seem  that  -forming  habits  for  the  critical  appraisal  of  written  mater- 
ial is  essential  training  for  effective  citizenship. 

Certain  skills  are  basic  to  success  in  research.  Teachers  of  social  studies 
who  find  their  classes  unable  to  find  information,  or  to  read  it  intelligently 
when  discovered,  should  consider  it  their  duty  to  give  the  requisite  training 
for  improvement.  The  ability  to  use  indexes,  for  instance,  is  indispensable. 
Further,  the  research  involved  in  social  studies  requires  specific  types  of 
reading  skills.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  scan  a  page  quickly  for  pertinent 
information;  they  should  be  capable  of  determining  the  central  thought  and 
the  general  meaning  of  a  paragraph  and  occasionally  be  prepared  to  read 
for  detailed  information.  Many  classes  require  intensive  courses  in  remedial 
reading  to  assure  success  in  their  social  studies.  This  does  not  imply  that 
the  research  technique  is  at  fault;  rather  a  teaching  problem  is  presented 
which  must  be  solved  before  such  a  technique  can  be  wholly  effective. 

Allied  with  the  requisite  skill  of  reading  is  that  of  expression.  Too 
frequently  children  copy  material  verbatim  from  source  books  with  no  at- 
tempt at  selection.  Special  training  is  required  in  summarizing  material  and 
in  co-ordinating  information  from  various  sources  into  a  piece  of  effective 
expression. 

Following  these  periods  of  research  reading,  the  committees  must  meet 
aqain  to  draw  together  the  information  they  have  gathered,  to  prepare  in 
final  form  some  type  of  committee  report,  to  check  on  illustrative  material 
and  to  determine  the  method  of  delivery.  Small  classes  may  do  this  quite 
informally  during  the  period  of  research;  larger  classes  will  require  special 
opportunities  for  these  committee  meetings.  Here  again  the  teacher  must 
lend  his  assistance  in  the  co-ordination  of  material.  The  success  of  a  report 
is  frequently  determined  by  what  is  omitted  rather  than  what  is  included. 
Children  are  inclined  to  embody  all  types  of  information  whether  pertinent 
or  not,  and  frequently  the  contributions  of  various  members  may  overlap. 
Judgment  is  required  In  eliminating  material.  Such  decisions  should  be 
arrived  at  through  committee  discussion. 
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Experience  would  indicate  the  following  suggestions  to  be  significant 
in  building  good  reports.  No  report  should  take  longer  than  ten  minutes 
to  deliver;  terse  and  pointed  reports  are  generally  more  effective  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  booklet  is  a  useful  device  as  a  final  form  for  the 
committee's  efforts.  These  booklets  may  include  an  attractive  cover,  a 
title  page  with  the  membership  of  the  committee  indicated,  the  body  of 
the  report  either  typewritten  or  in  long-hand,  pictures  relevant  to  the 
topic,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  books  consulted.  The  booklet  has  the 
advantage  of  serving  both  as  a  culmination  of  the  group's  activity  and  as  a 
source  of  material  for  the  other  members  of  the  class.  The  best  of  these 
may  become  part  of  a  pamphlet  library  in  the  classroom,  or  they  may  be 
used  as  models  for  succeeding  classes.  Illustrative  materials  such  as  charts, 
pictures,  diagrams,  etc.,  enhance  the  value  of  a  report,  making  it  more 
pointed  and  vivid. 

The  actual  experience  of  delivering  the  report  is  very  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  pupil.  Planning,  through  discussion, 
of  desirable  ways  of  making  the  delivery  of  the  report  easy  and  effective 
is  essential.  To  strike  a  happy  balance  between  reporting  which  sounds 
like  a  piece  of  memorization  and  that  which  is  merely  an  exercise  in  oral 
reading  is  the  aim  which  should  be  kept  in  view.  Here  again  an  important 
factor  will  be  the  use  of  forms  of  expression  which  the  pupil  clearly 
understands. 

DELIVERY  OF  REPORTS 

After  the  committees  have  spent  from  five  to  eight  days  in  the 
preparation  of  their  surveys,  the  period  of  reporting  commences.  Generally 
speaking  a  full  period  should  be  devoted  to  the  report  of  one  committee. 
Here  again  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  supplement  material  and  to 
direct  discussion  at  the  end  of  each  presentation. 

The  delivery  of  a  report  presupposes  an  audience,  a  factor  presenting 
a  real  problem  for  small  classes.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  Division  II, 
in  the  rural  school,  may  not  be  invited  to  serve  as  an  audience  when  the 
membership  in  Junior  High  School  is  limited  to  three  or  four  pupils. 
Children  should  have  the  experience  of  delivering  reports  if  at  all  feasible. 
The  successful  report  is  not  read.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  give  an  oral 
report  with  the  aid  of  a  few  notes.  In  fact  all  the  rules  implicit  in  good  oral 
expression  are  applicable.  This  type  of  training  to  a  considerable  extent  has 
taken  the  place  of  what  was  hitherto  known  as  oral  composition. 

The  presentation  of  the  entire  project  usually  produces  the  best  results. 
One  effective  method  of  group  delivery  is  to  seat  the  committee  around 
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a  table  at  the  front  of  the  room  with  the  chairman  in  charge.  Illustrative 
material  should  be  placed  on  a  bulletin  board  accessible  to  the  reporting 
group.  The  chairman  then  calls  on  each  committee  member  in  turn  for  his 
contribution  to  the  panel.  The  summary  or  outline  of  the  report  may  have 
been  placed  on  the  blackboard  previously.  At  the  end  of  the  report  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  for  questioning  from  the  class  with  the  chairman 
still  in  charge.  Committees  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  little  tests 
on  the  material  delivered.  The  class  is  expected  to  give  their  full  attention 
during  the  delivery,  to  make  brief  notes  and  to  participate  in  discussion 
following  it.  The  audience  must  be  held  responsible  for  some  knowledge  of 
the  information  embodied  in  the  report.  Further,  the  class  may  be  asked  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  report  with  respect  to  its  preparation 
and  presentation.  The  committee  or  the  teacher  may  well  give  outlines  but 
never  dictate  notes.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  be  expected  to 
write  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  points  in  his  loose-leaf  notebook.  A  very 
effective  method  of  improving  oral  presentations  such  as  reports,  oral 
panels,  open  forums,  and  class  discussions  is  the  previous  selection  of  a 
committee  whose  particular  responsibility  it  will  be  to  note  all  errors  and 
report  on  them  at  the  conclusion.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  clarifying  and 
summarizing  information  is  again  stressed. 

NOTES  AND  NOTEBOOKS 

Pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  make  notes.  The  notebook  should  be  the 
pupil's  own  record  of  his  year's  work.  The  notebook  should  contain  carefully 
written  and  corrected  essays,  summaries  of  reading  and  reports,  news, 
definitions,  vocabularies,  cartoons,  maps,  precis  of  forums,  debates,  and 
panel  discussions. 

Although  some  over-conscientious  pupils  spend  too  much  time  making 
beautiful  notebooks,  a  good  notebook  is  very  valuable  for  review  purposes. 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

Teachers  frequently  complain  that  all  members  of  a  committee  do  not 
contribute  equally  in  effort  and  that  often  the  report  is  the  work  of  one 
student  only.  It  should  be  recognized  that  in  every  committee  pupils  will 
vary  in  ability  and  industry.  Group  activity  should  meet  individual  differ- 
ences to  the  extent  that  each  member  contributes  according  to  his 
capacity.  A  child,  for  instance,  with  a  flair  for  art  might  elect  to  organize 
the  illustrative  material;  another  might  make  the  booklet  and  do  the  typing. 
The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  all  children  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  some  survey  reading.  To  repeat,  the  teacher  as  a 
member  of  each   committee   must  be   prepared  to  see  that  every  child 
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participates  in  the  work  of  his  committee  to  the  fullest  degree  of  his 
ability.  For  students  possessing  exceptional  ability,  more  extensive  and 
intensive  investigation  and  more  creative  thinking  and  doing  should  be 
encouraged.  These  are  the  potential  leaders  of  society. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Reference  has  been  made  throughout  the  above  paragraphs  to  the 
part  played  by  the  teacher  in  the  development  of  the  problem.  As  sug- 
gested, he  must  introduce  the  problem  through  the  overview,  and  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  each  committee  project. 
At  the  end  of  the  delivered  report  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to 
direct  discussion  on  the  topic  dealt  with  and  to  add  any  additional 
information  that  seems  pertinent.  He  may  even  find  it  necessary  if  the 
report  has  not  been  particularly  effective  to  reteach  the  topic  completely. 

The  teacher,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  class,  will  need  to  teach 
constantly  throughout  the  development  of  the  problem.  The  details  of 
the  problem  not  dealt  with  by  pupil  investigation  must  be  taught,  and  this 
teaching  goes  on  while  the  research  is  in  progress.  There  is  need,  as  well, 
for  frequent  reviews  of  accumulated  information  and  for  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  the  relationship  of  this  information  to  the  main  problem. 

Pupils  should  keep  graphs  of  their  own  progress  as  measured  by  their 
accomplishments  in  all  phases  of  their  social  studies  work.  The  study  units 
in  "Reading  for  Meaning",  weekly  spelling  practice,  map  work,  and  com- 
positions in  paragraph  form  may  each  be  marked  so  as  to  provide  a 
graphical  chart  of  progress.  The  pupils  should  take  an  increasing  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  progress. 

How  much  pupil  activity  there  should  be  in  dealing  with  a  problem 
occasions  concern  for  many  teachers.  Classroom  practice  ranges  from  none 
to  a  complete  development  by  pupil  reporting.  Either  extreme  seems 
undesirable.  The  proportion  of  teacher  to  pupil  activity  should  be  deter- 
mined by  such  factors  as  the  size  of  the  class,  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
and  the  ability  of  the  class  in  the  basic  skills  in  reading  and  expression. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  exact  percentages  of  the  social  studies 
time  used  for  each  type  of  procedure — formal  teaching,  socialized  pro- 
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cedures,  testing,  etc.  Successful  teachers  probably  approximate  the  follow- 
ing: 

Formal  teaching 50% 

When  it  is  desirable  to  motivate  a  new  unit. 

When  material  is  unobtainable. 

When  material  is  too  difficult  for  the  child's  reading  level. 

When  teaching  a  needed  skill. 

When  reviewing  or  drilling. 

When  summing  up  material. 

When  the  teacher  has  the  personal  background  to  add  informa- 
tion that  is  not  easily  obtainable. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  save  time  in  order  to  cover  a  selected 

body  of  material. 

Socialized  procedures,  including — 
investigation 
reporting 
class  discussions 
panel  discussions 
open  forums 
debates 
field  trips 40% 

Testing 10% 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITICAL  THINKING— 
THE  OPEN  FORUM  AND  CLASS  DISCUSSIONS 

It  is  not  expected  that  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  will  develop 
any  ultimate  facility,  accuracy,  and  adequacy  in  thinking.  But  despite  their 
immaturity,  their  lack  of  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  the  complexity  of 
social  problems,  pupils  can  be  trained  to  recognize  a  problem,  search  for 
facts,  form  conclusions,  and  test  their  judgments.  This  is  more  difficult  than 
in  science  because  of  the  time  factor,  the  impossibility  of  isolating  the 
problem,  the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  information,  and  all  the  factors 
of  prejudice  and  misinterpretation.  Nevertheless,  pupils  should  develop  the 
habit  and  the  techniques  of  thinking.  As  their  capacity  for  thinking  in- 
creases so  the  the  quality  of  their  thinking  will  improve. 

The  significance  of  the  problems  approach  to  social  studies  is  seen 
when  one  considers  training  for  the  development  of  reflective  thinking. 
The  problem  is  presented,  facts  are  sought,  and  conclusions  are  tested  by 
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various  types  of  group  discussion.  Facts  are  undoubtedly  of  importance; 
without  them  no  reliable  thinking  could  take  place.  But  the  interpretation 
of  facts  is  even  more  important  and  must  be  emphasized  in  the  educative 
process.  Hence  the  stress  today  on  problems  to  be  solved  and  fact  gather- 
ing in  terms  of  their  solution.  The  emphasis  falls  on  the  "why"  equally  with 
the  "what." 

The  importance  of  group  discussion  techniques  is  apparent  when  the 
testing  of  thought  is  considered.  Probably  the  most  useful  of  these  tech- 
niques is  the  discussion  lesson  directed  by  the  teacher.  Here  the  teacher 
who  strives  to  be  effective  must  develop  a  facility  for  questioning  that  will 
promote  good  group  thinking.  Skilful  questioning  is  not  often  spontaneous. 
It  is  the  result  of  careful  planning,  having  in  mind  both  the  group  and  the 
objectives  of  the  discussion.  The  teacher  prepares  such  a  lesson  as  carefully 
as  one  involving  the  formal  presentation  of  factual  material.  With  small 
groups  this  discussion  period  may  be  informal  and  not  always  confined  to 
social  studies  periods.  With  large  classes  such  periods  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  development  of  each  problem. 

The  open  forum  and  the  panel  discussion  are  recommended  group 
techniques.  With  the  open  forum  the  class  as  a  whole  participates  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  student.  The  panel  discussion  is  usually  confined  to  a 
group  of  three  to  six  who  develop  the  discussion  before  it  is  thrown  open 
to  the  entire  class.  Suitable  topics  for  forum  discussions  are  suggested  in 
the  grid.  The  best  type  of  topic  is  one  that  develops  from  the  problem 
and  about  which  considerable  information  has  been  accumulated.  Pupils' 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  many  types  of  forums  heard  over  the  air, 
most  of  which  are  good  examples  of  group  thinking.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  all  sides  of  every  question  considered  without  prejudice 
and  without  taking  sides. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  one  does  not  expect  from  a  class  in  junior 
high  school  social  studies  brilliant  thinking  about  social  problems.  We  are 
primarily  interested  in  developing  a  technique  of  thinking  and  in  establish- 
ing habits  productive  of  clear  thought.  The  assumption  is  that  the  best  way 
to  learn  to  think  well  is  by  frequent  and  well  directed  exercise  of  the  prob- 
lem-solving process. 

The  teacher  should  note  that  the  advantages  of  the  socialized  pro- 
cedures include: 

1.  training  in  leadership, 

2.  development  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 


3.  encouragement  of  clear  thinking, 

4.  provision  for  self-expression. 

These  advantages,  unless  the  procedures  are  skillfully  applied  and  are 
carefully  controlled  by  the  teacher,  may  be  outweighed  by  the  following 
disadvantages: 

1.  superficiality — lack  of  mastery  of  factual  material, 

2.  desultory  discussion, 

3.  futile  off-the-subject  discussion, 

4.  domination  by  a  few  assertive  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Evaluation 

Once  a  school  has  determined  Its  objectives  and  has  decided  upon 
the  means  through  which  those  objectives  may  be  achieved,  it  must  set  up 
ways  of  ascertaining  progress  towards  the  chosen  goals.  The  process  of 
gathering  and  interpreting  evidence  of  the  changes  in  behavior  of  students 
as  they  progress  through  school  is  called  evaluation.  Here  are  some  points 
to  help  clarify  the  concept  of  evaluation: 

1 .  Evaluation  must  be  in  terms  of  objectives.  If  the  objective  is  the 
mere  acquisition  of  information,  then  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
construct  pencil  and  paper  tests  that  would  constitute  the  whole 
measurement  program.  In  the  Grade  VII  social  studies  program 
the  suggested  specific  objectives  are  much  more  comprehensive 
and  therefore  require  varied  techniques.  These  techniques  are  sug- 
gested by  wording  the  goals  in  terms  of  pupil  behavior.  For 
example,  in  Unit  I,  Specific  Objective  9  ("The  child  should  show 
that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude  of  intelligent  loyalty  towards 
Canada")  the  teacher  might  make  anecdotal  records  of  instances 
in  which  the  pupil  showed,  orally  or  in  writing,  his  attitude  towards 
Canada. 

2.  Evaluation  includes  all  the  means  of  collecting  evidence  on  pupil 
behavior.  Examples  of  these  means  are  given  below: 

(a)  Pencil  and  paper  tests  of  facts  leading  to  generalizations,  of 
generalizations  evolved  from  the  facts  studied,  of  new  facts  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  generalizations  attained.  These  tests 
might  include  both  objective  and  essay  type  examinations. 

(b)  Oral  tests  which  evaluate  not  only  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, but  skill  in  oral  presentation. 

(c)  Anecdotal  records  of  pupil  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  playground.  The  teacher  writes  down  evidence  of  pupil  be- 
havior which  may  be  indicative  of  his  attitudes.  These  notes  are 
assembled  under  the  pupil's  name.  On  re-reading  all  these  notes, 
the  teacher  acquires  a  more  objective  view  of  the  pupil's  total  be- 
havior pattern. 

(d)  Time  sampling.  This  is  a  technique  whereby  the  teacher 
watches  a  student  for  a  pre-determined  period  of  time  and  records 
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his  behavior.  It  is  of  most  value  when  the  situation  is  not  teacher- 
dominated,  and  when  the  pupil  does  not  know  that  he  is  being 
observed. 

(e)  Autobiographies,  diaries,  essays,  letters,  poems.  These  give 
evidence  not  only  of  pupil's  skill  in  expression,  but  also  of  his  atti- 
tudes, appreciations,  originality,  and  creativeness. 

3.  Evaluation  is  more  concerned  with  the  growth  which  the  pupil  has 
made  than  with  comparing  one  pupil  with  the  others  in  his  class  or 
the  class  with  national  norms.  Competition  for  "class  standings"  can 

only  result  in  discouragement  and  frustration  for  the  slow  pupil, 
whereas  the  one  that  "stands  first"  may  develop  smugness,  snob- 
bishness, or  indolence.  Extrinsic  motivation  can  be  dangerous.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  proper  intrinsic  motivation,  each  pupil  should 
be  working  very  close  to  his  capacity. 

4.  Evaluation  is  a  continuous  process.  It  should  go  on  throughout  each 
unit  of  work.  No  longer  can  the  teacher  afford  to  leave  evaluation 
procedures  until  "the  end  of  the  month,"  or  the  "June  examina-' 
tions."  Evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching-learning  pro- 
cess. Each  new  item  of  information  about  a  pupil  should  result  in 
a  diagnosis  of  his  difficulty  and  should  suggest  procedures  for 
resolving  his  problem. 

5.  Evaluation  is  descriptive  as  well  as  quantitative.  Some  aspects  of 
pupil  growth  cannot  be  expressed  in  quantitative  terms,  but  are 
nevertheless  important.  The  teacher  must  be  constantly  alert  to 
question  the  value  or  meaning  of  a  quantitative  score. 

6.  Evaluation  is  a  cooperative  process  involving  teachers,  parents,  and 
pupils.  Reports  to  parents  should  be  frequent,  comprehensive,  and 
honest.  They  should  be  followed  by  teacher-parent-pupil  confer- 
ences, as  often  as  time  will  allow.  In  departmentalized  schools  there 
should  be  staff  conferences  of  all  those  teachers  dealing  with  the 
pupil  as  need  arises.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  ob- 
jective techniques  of  self-evaluation.  An  exercise  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  teacher  should  first  be  compared  with  a  previous 
similar  piece  of  work.  In  the  case  of  a  map,  the  pupil  will  com- 
pare neatness  and  accuracy  of  detail.  In  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph he  will  try  to  assess  the  strength  of  opening  and  concluding 
sentences  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  achieved  a 
desirable  variety  of  sentence  structure.  The  comments  of  the 
teacher  on  previous  exercises  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  pupil  in 
such  self-evaluation. 
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7.    A  good  evaluation  program  should  lead  to: 

(a)  Adaption  of  the  social  studies  program  to  the  needs  of  the 
class  and  of  the  individuals  in  the  class. 

(b)  Closer  relationship  between  home  and  school. 

(c)  Greater  emphasis  on  the  attainment  of  specific  objectives. 

(d)  Better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

REFERENCES  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

1.  Quillen  and  Hanna,  Education  for  Social  Competence,  (Chicago),  Scott 
Foresman,  1948,  572  pp. 

2.  Wood  and  Haefner,  Measuring  and  Guiding  Individual  Growth,  (New 

York),  Silver  Burdett,  1948,  535  pp. 
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PART  II 

LANGUAGE 

CHAPTER  IV 

Language    and    the    Total    Program 

TEXTBOOKS 

Words  and  Ideas,  Boole  I 
Pupils'  Own  Vocabulary  Speller,  Book  3 
or 
My  Spelling,  VII 
Reading  For  Meaning,  Book  71 

A  FLEXIBLE  PROGRAM 

Neither  the  block  program  nor  correlation  within  it  is  mandatory. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  administrative  arrangements  of  their  schools, 
teachers  are  at  liberty  to  teach  language  and  the  social  studies  separately. 
For  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  the  materials  of  the  authorized  texts  constitute 
the  language  program.2 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  all  teachers  will  give  careful  reading  and 
much  thought  to  the  suggestions  and  proposals  of  the  following  pages.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  all  will  be  encouraged  to  attempt  at  least  some  degree 
of  correlation.  Indeed,  it  seems  clear  that  the  best  teachers  have  always 
done  this — either  by  combining  the  teaching  of  language  and  other  sub- 
jects, or  by  consultation  wit!-i  teachers  of  other  subjects.  Teachers  who  are 
willing  to  experiment  further  will  find  their  opportunities  within  the  block, 
using  communications  in  the  social  studies  as  language  laboratory  materials 
and  as  strategic  points  of  departure  for  specific  language  teaching. 


Chapter  VI  of  this  manual,  Sequence  and  Integration,  has  been  devised 
as  concrete  guidance.  It  too  is  suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  Teach- 


1.  This  book  should  be  used  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  the  reading  abilities  of 
the  children  are  so  low  as  to  warrant  a  special  remedial  program  in  reading. 

2.  In  the  integrated  program,  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  will  come  primarily  from 
communication  needs  in  the  social  studies.  Teahers  concerned  with  a  sei  ara^e  language 

program  will  find  insufficient  suggestions  for  specific  oral  and  written  themes  in 
WORDS  AND  IDEAS,  and  will  therefore  need  to  draw  topics  .trom  the  general  needs 
and  interests  of  their  students. 
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ers  may,  if  they  wish,  follow  it  in  detail — at  least  for  the  first  year.  Or  they 
may  regard  it  simply  as  a  sample  of  the  possibilities  of  systematic  integra- 
tion, developing  their  own  plan  or  sequence. 

LANGUAGE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  integration  of  language  and  the  social  studies  is  a  recognition  of 
the  need  of  functional  rather  than  formal  language.  The  question,  "Is  it 
correct?"  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  even  basic.  Since  language  is  primarily  a 
means  of  communicating  ideas,  the  essential  question  is,  "Does  it  say  what 
I  mean?"  Clarity,  precision  and  fluency  have  evidently  not  been  adequately 
achieved  through  the  teaching  of  grammar  or  by  restricting  the  language 
program  to  the  channels  of  literature  and  composition. 

In  seeking  the  cause  of  this  inadequacy,  more  and  more  teachers  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  isolated  teaching  of  English  as  a  "sub- 
ject" is  much  to  blame.  Research  has  shown  that  effective  learning  in  any 
area  depends  on  a  strong  will  to  learn  in  that  area,  it  depends,  in  short, 
upon  the  motivation — upon  interest,  purpose,  need.  This  means  that  lan- 
guage instruction — to  be  effective — must  relate  to  the  immediate  and  ex- 
panding requirements  of  the  child.  These  needs  are  centred  in  school  and 
community  life.  The  broad  field  of  the  social  studies,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  provide  the  best  area  for  the  study  and  practice  of  language  communi- 
cation. 

The  improvement  of  communication,  however,  should  not  be  the  only 
benefit  obtained  from  the  integration.  The  social  studies  will  gain  as  much 
as  English.  Just  as  the  child  may  be  expected  to  listen,  speak,  read  and 
write  better  when  these  operations  are  carried  out  for  specific  and  com- 
pelling rather  than  "let's  pretend"  purposes,  so  the  ideas  which  he  gains 
and  exchanges  with  others  may  be  expected  to  improve  in  quality,  breadth, 
and  precision. 

The  integration  does  not  require  the  suppression  of  such  grammatical 
labels  as  noun  and  verb  (to  give  common  examples),  but  rather  that  the 
student  use  them  as  means  to  the  improvement  of  his  expression.  When 
formal  lessons  are  taught  it  will  be  to  fulfill  an  immediate  lack  in  his  ability 
to  express  himself,  and  the  work  will  be  enlivened  by  his  own  use  of  a 
language  tool  in  which  he  not  only  requires  but  desires  to  be  proficient. 
The  social  studies-language  teacher  will  thus  be  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  language  skills  and  abilities,  so  that  pupils  will  learn  to  com- 
municate both  orally  and  in  writing  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of 
others.  This  responsibility  will  frequently  involve  specific  language  teaching, 
and  the  provision  of  specific  practice  in  particular  phases  of  all  the  com- 
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munication  skills  (in  writing,  for  example — sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
spelling). 

In  fact,  the  opportunities  for  practice  in  composition  need  be  limited 
only  by  the  requirements  and  interests  of  the  pupils.  Class  work  in  compos- 
ing written  reports,  whether  in  summary  or  paragraph  form,  will  be  valuable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  at  intervals  as  progress  is  made  from  one 
unit  of  study  to  the  next.  Students  soon  appreciate  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  good  topic  sentence,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  a  forceful 
conclusion.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to  construct  such  a  paragraph  is 
in  a  class  discussion  about  a  specific  subject.  The  content  material  of  the 
paragraph  comes  from  the  social  studies  lesson.  In  preparation  for  the 
language  lesson,  this  material  may  be  reviewed  and  set  down  briefly  in 
pencil  notes  or  on  the  blackboard  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Then  follow  dis- 
cussion and  decisions  about  the  arrangement  or  order  in  which  the  ideas 
are  to  be  combined  to  form  a  paragraph.  One  pupil  suggests  an  opening 
sentence.  Others  criticize  it  constructively.  Agreement  is  reached  when  the 
sentence  satisfies  the  group.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  built  by  means 
of  similar  joint  effort.  Students  quickly  absorb  the  benefits  of  such  collective 
thinking  and  become  conscious  of  the  composition  process.  The  search  for 
a  different  word  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  for  variety  in  sentence  struc- 
ture, for  vivid  and  vigorous  expressions  are  all  evidence  of  the  growth  which 
can  be  achieved  by  such  a  method. 

While  detailed  proposals  and  samples  of  instructional  techniques  are 
to  be  found  in  Chapter  VI,  the  following  account  of  the  making  of  a  class 
summary  provides  a  preliminary  illustration  of  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  social  studies  materials  may  be  used  to  develop  effective  expression. 
The  materials  below  are  drawn  from  the  final  unit  (6).  However,  with  less 
use  of  formal  names,  the  approach  would  be  the  same  for  similar  work  at 
almost  any  time  during  the  term. 

The  lesson  began  with  a  discussion  of  French  contributions  to  Canadian 

life.  From  this  discussion  came  a  list  which  included  stories,  poems,  songs, 
people,  industry,  language.  The  Canada  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse  was  re- 
ferred to  for  the  first  two  items  in  the  list.  It  was  agreed  that  some  French- 
Canadian  folk  songs  are  rather  widely  known  throughout  our  country.  Next, 
the  class  turned  to  a  consideration  of  people — those  now  living  as  well  as 
those  of  the  past.  It  was  noted  that  our  present  prime  minister,  Mr.  St. 
Laurent,  is  making  a  contribution  in  public  life;  a  brief  review  of  the 
French  period  in  Canadian  history  (studied  in  Unit  3)  brought  to  mind  the 
work  of  Champlain,  la  Verendrye  and  others  in  the  development  of  Canada. 
Then,  after  going  to  the  map  to  find  French  place  names,  the  class  dis- 
cussed broader  aspects  of  the  language  contribution.  Finally,  drawing  from 
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the  history  unit,  pupils  agreed  that  the  French  deserve  credit  for  carrying 
on  agriculture  and  lumbering  as  part  of  the  early  development  of  the 
country. 

The  language  lesson  follows. 

Point  I :  The  pupils  were  familiar  with  the  poems  of  W.  'H.  Drummond. 
One  suggested  the  sentence,  "William  H.  Drummond  has  given  us 
many  poems  of  habitant  life."  When  it  was  noted  that  Drummond 
himself  was  an  Irishman  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Quebec,  another 
child  suggested  adding  the  subordinate  clause,  "because  he  was 
inspired  by  their  spirit  and  endurance." 

Point  2:  The  story  of  Chapdelaine  making  land  (Grade  VII  Reader) 
was  spoken  of  next,  the  author's  name  being  noted.  It  was  learned  that 
Hemon's  book  is  simply  and  well  written.  A  pupil  offered,  "Louis 
Hemon  wrote  stories  of  the  early  French  settlers  which  are  enjoyed 
by  many  people."  Since  it  was  felt  that  this  sentence  did  not  show  the 
quality  of  the  book  clearly,  the  class  decided  to  change  the  subor- 
dinate clause  to  read,  "which  are  enjoyed  by  people  who  have  good 
taste  in  reading." 

Point  3:  Speaking  of  life  in  Canada  today  a  member  of  the  class  re- 
marked on  the  use  of  two  languages  in  much  advertising.  From  this 
grew  the  sentence,  "Canada  has  two  languages."  To  it  was  added  the 
phrase,  "the  first  being  French  and  the  second  English" — in  order  to 
show  which  was  the  language  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Canada. 

Point  4:  Mention  of  French-Canadian  folk  songs  led  to  the  sentence, 
"A  favorite  folk  song  which  comes  from  the  French  is  Alouette." 

Point  5:  An  examination  of  the  map  of  Canada  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  "Many  place  names  in  Canada  are  French."  It  was  decided 
to  use  the  adjective  Canadian  instead  of  the  phrase  "in  Canada,"  and 
to  give  examples  by  adding  the  clause,  "some  of  which  are  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Grande  Prairie,  and  Riviere  du  Loup." 

Point  6:  A  student  said,  "Mr.  Louis  St.  Laurent  is  a  French-Canadian." 
Class  discussion  led  to  the  addition  of  "Our  present  Prime  Minister"  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 

Point7:  A  number  of  students  remarked  that  early  French  comers  to 
our  country  had  made  important  contributions.  One  said,  "Jacques 
Cartier  discovered  Canada."  This  sentence,  which  did  not  give  enough 
information,  was  changed  to  read,  "Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of 
Canada,  was  born  in  France." 
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Point  8:  Another  student  remembered:  "La  Verendrye  explored  the 
West."  Since  this  did  not  show  his  contribution  to  ourselves  as  west- 
erners, it  was  decided  to  add  the  phrase,  "thus  opening  the  way  for 
the  early  settlers." 

Point  9:  Still  another  contribution  from  the  study  of  early  Canadian 
history  was,  "Radisson  and  Groseilliers  helped  to  form  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company."  The  subordinate  clause,  "which  is  today  a  great  com- 
pany," was  suggested  as  an  addition.  Another  child  wished  finally  to 
add  the  phrase,  "across  Canada." 

Point  10:  Some  reference  to  other  French  contributions  to  Canadian 
industry  was  felt  to  be  necessary.  The  sentence  suggested  was 
"Frenchmen  made  the  first  lumber  business  here  a  great  success." 
As  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  French  who  came  here 
became  the  first  Canadians,  one  pupil  offered  the  phrase,  "the  men 
born  in  France,"  and  still  another  wished  to  add  the  adjective  "husky" 
to  modify  the  noun  "men." 

(The  lesson  ended  at  this  point,  as  research  was  needed  to  find  the 
contributions  of  French-Canadians  in  the  fields  of  art  and  music.) 

The  teaching  of  language,  as  shown  here,  is  a  part  of  the  class  work, 
based  on  the  content  material  of  the  course.  As  the  units  succeed  each 
other  the  groundwork  is  laid  before  formal  names  are  used.  Nor  is  there 
any  suggestion  that  the  work  is  taught  in  one  month  and  then  set  aside  to 
make  room  for  the  next  unit's  work.  The  teaching  of  language  is  a  cumu- 
lative process. 


Creative  Writing 

Although  the  stress  here  is  upon  language  as  a  factual  communication 
skill,  opportunities  for  creative  writing  may  arise  naturally  from  the  social 
studies  content.  It  may  be  the  preparation  of  a  radio  script  woven  about 
some  dramatic  incident,  the  telling  or  writing  of  a  story  which  enlivens 
historical  data,  or  the  preparation  of  a  letter  in  which  one  wishes  to  convey 
a  business  message  with  pleasantness  or  even  a  touch  of  humor.  Pupils 
may  look  upon  such  adventures  in  writing  as  opportunities  both  to  prove 
and  advance  their  skill  in  the  use  of  language  tools.  There  is  also  the 
essence  of  creative  work  in  the  reorganization  of  experiences  which  often 
form  a  part  of  both  oral  and  written  social  studies  reports.  Creative 
writing  is  not  a  primary  objective  of  the  social  studies-language  program, 
but  when  the  content  suggests  it,  such  writing  is  grist  for  the  teacher's  mill. 
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Language  and  Literature 

The  study  of  literature,  for  so  many  years  associated  with  the  study 
of  language,  is  not  included  in  the  present  social  studies-language 
correlation.  The  curriculum  committee's  view  is  that  literature  should  be 
given  the  status  of  a  separate  subject,  or  placed  in  a  block  with  health 
and  personal  development,  dramatics  and/or  art. 

With  respect  to  language,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  study  of 
the  techniques  and  modes  of  expression  of  good  writers  will  be  of  value  to 
pupils  at  the  junior  high  school  level.  But  the  following  cautions  Qre 
offered: 

1.  The  characteristic  needs  of  students  are  not  belletristic  or  "arty," 
but  practical;  the  primary  concern  is  not  literary  polish,  but 
clear,  objective  expression.  By  the  same  token,  the  expressional 
patterns  with  which  students  need  to  become  familiar  are  not 
formal  and  classic,  but  primarily  informal  and  modern. 

2.  The  term  literature  in  its  broader  sense  now  implies  much  more 
than  a  body  of  approved  literary  (written)  expression.  Modern 
media  of  communication  have  returned  us  in  part  to  the  ear- 
mindedness  of  previous  generations.  With  radio  and  film  as  well  as 
book  and  periodical,  much  of  our  "literature"  is  spoken  and  heard 
(and  even  seen)  as  well  as  written  and  read.  Hence  a  realistic  study 
of  effective  expression  must  be  substantially  concerned  with  speech 
patterns  and  techniques. 

The  above  implies  little  relationship  between  a  "course"  in  literature 
and  the  language  program.  It  does,  however,  suggest  the  need  (within  the 
language  program)  for  a  study  of  good  current  expression  wherever  it  may 
be  found:  in  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  film,  records. 

Specific  Language  Teaching 

Language  teaching  and  learning  will,  of  course,  extend  beyond  the 
correlation  itself — no  matter  how  intimate  this  may  be.  The  fact  that 
social  studies  can  be  used  to  vitalize  language  learning  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  language,  both  as  a  tool  and  as  an  art,  is  basic  to  almost  every 
field  of  human  experience.  Its  significance  is  general.  Whatever  the  point 
of  departure  or  the  point  of  application  in  a  specific  field,  there  is  need 
for  the  study  of  language  as  such. 

This  study  will  in  very  many  instances  follow  from  social  studies  activ- 
ities, opportunistically — in  short  and  sharp  language  lessons. 
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The  series  of  correlations  beginning  on  page  36,  however,  cannot  hope 
to  touch  on  all  the  purposes  for  which  we  use  language.  There  are  other 
in-school  experiences,  other  subject-matter  fields,  to  which  the  language 
teacher  must  obviously  refer.  And  there  is  the  vast  out-of-school  world 
of  personal  and  social  experience  which  the  classroom  must  at  least  attempt 
to  reflect. 

This  means  that  language  learning  must  be  generalized  beyond 
specific  correlations  in  terms  of  the  language  sequence  offered  by  the 
text,  WORDS  AND  IDEAS.  Study  and  Discussion  sections  at  the  ends 
of  chapters  will  not  only  make  many  of  the  broader  applications  here  urged, 
but  suggest  many  others  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Evaluation 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  much  of  the  evaluation  in  the  social 
studies-language  block  will  be  conjoint.  The  idea  is  frequently  indis- 
tinguishable from  its  expression.  Attitudes  as  well  as  information  are  mani- 
fest verbally. 

But  just  as  there  is  frequent  need  for  the  teaching  of  language  as 
language,  so  there  is  need  for  evaluation  in  the  same  terms.  The  aim  of  the 
block  proqram  is  not  to  fuse  social  studies  and  language  disciplines,  but 
to  exploit  their  interrelationships.  It  is  essential,  then,  that  there  be  separate 
evaluation  of  the  language  skills.  Such  evaluation  should  be  continuous, 
informal  (with  perhaps  formal  check  periods  at  intervals  determined  by 
the  teacher),  and  cooperative  (with  both  teacher  and  student  discussing 
needs,   achievement  and  proqress). 

"Marks"  and  percentages,  obviously,  are  of  little  benefit  in  this  kind  of 
evaluation.  What  students  need  to  know  is  where  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses lie.  They  also  need  to  know  how  their  achievement  levels  relate 
to  those  of  other  members  of  the  class  and,  in  a  general  way,  how  satis- 
factory these  levels  are. 

The  achievement  and  progress  chart  reproduced  on  page  34  offers 
one  means  of  making  the  necessary  information  graphic  and  compelling2. 
Frequently  teacher  and  student  together  should  estimate  the  student's 
proficiency.  (The  ratings  from  I  to  5 — low  to  high — are  relative  within  the 
class.)  Differences  in  rating  between  teacher  and  student  should  be  settled 
by  frank  discussion  and  by  the  most  objective  possible  reference  to  the 
student's  performance  in  the  skills.  Once  the  student  recognizes  that  the 
purpose  of  such  evaluation  is  not  to  provide  a  "mark",  but  to  point  the 
way  for  improvement,  he  will  be  interested  in  an  accurate  diagnosis  rather 
than  in  rating  himself  as  high  as  possible. 

When  all  points  have  been  decided  upon,  connecting  lines  provide 
the  student  with  his  language  profile.  Different  colored  pencil  or  ink  should 
be  used  from  time  to  time,  so  that  progress  or  modification  can  be  noted. 


2.  It  is  suggested  that  each  student  reproduce  this  chart  for  his  own  use,  or  that  the 
school  mimeograph  a  supply  for  all  students.  Between  check  periods  they  might  be 
filed  by  the  teacher  or — perhaps  more  purposefully — retained  by  the  student  for  his 
special  direction. 

If,   as   is   probable,   the   chart   proves  to   be   a   sufficiently   popular   instrument,  the 
Department  of  Education  will  print  a  supply  for  general  distribution. 
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Name 
Class 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 
Achievement  and  Progress  Chart 

SPEAKING  12  3  4         5 

Manner:  brightness,  directness,  sense 

of  listeners  

Voice:  clearness,   pleasantness,  force- 
fulness,  pronunciation  

Word  Usage:  exactness,  force, 

respectability  

Ideas:  (I)  interest,   reliability  (facts)       __. 

(2)  organization  (orderliness, 

subordination)  

WRITING 

Form:  legibility,  neatness  __. 

Mechanics:  punctuation,  spelling, 

capitalization  __. 

Word  Usage:  exactness,  force, 

respectability  __. 

Ideas:  (I)  interest,  reliability  (facts)        __. 

(2)  organization  (orderliness, 

subordination)  

LISTENING 

Manner:  attentiveness,  general 

courtesies  __. 

Concentration:  accuracy, 

remembering  __. 

Responsiveness:  thinking, 

appreciating,  criticizing  -.     __. 

READING 

Mechanics:  speed,  word  recognition 

Concentration:  accuracy, 

remembering 

Responsiveness:  thinking, 

appreciating,  criticizing 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Sequence    and    Integration ' 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  language  sequence  of  the  text,  WORDS  AND 
IDEAS,  will  reveal  some  areas  of  language  study  which  quite  naturally 
complement  or  supplement  certain  of  the  social  studies  units.  These  areas 
of  specific  relationship  are  as  follows: 


LANGUAGE 

Chapter  I  -  IV 

Language  as  a  system  of 
symbols  based  on  experience 

Chapter  XI 

Family  and  community 
influences  on  language 
patterns 

Chapter  XVIII 

Group  discussion 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 
and  Unit   I 

Geographic,  occupational, 
and  cultural  experiences  of 
Canadians 

Unit  4 

Community  growth  and 
customs 


Unit  5 

Democratic  processes 


Other  language  areas,  while  bearing  no  specific  relationship  to  par- 
ticular units  of  the  social  studies  program,  may  be  studied  and  practiced 
with  any  one.  In  order  to  ensure  systematic  coverage,  they  are  associated 
(sequentially,  except  for  Chapter  XV)  as  follows: 


Spelling  (XV) 

Parts  of  speech  (V),  Organization  of  ideas  (VI) 

Sentences  (VII),  Clauses  (VIII),   Phrases  (IX), 

Punctuation  (X) 
Verbs  (XII) 
Pronouns  (XIII) 
Adjectives  and  adverbs  (XIV),  Speaking  and 

writing  (XVI),  Reading  and  listening  (XVII) 


with  Unit   I 

"  Unit  2 

"  Unit  3 

"  Unit  4 

"  Unit  5 

"  Unit  6 


Finally,    there   are   special    language   skills  —  techniques   which    can 
profitably  be  studied  whenever  and  as  often  as  students  need  guidance 


1.  As  used  in  this  bulletin,  integration  denotes  a  high  degree  of  correlation;  the  word 
correlation  is  a  general  term  covering  varying  degrees  of  association  between — in 
this  case — language  and  social  studies. 
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in  them.  These  are  group  discussion  (XVIII),  summaries  (XIX),  and  reoorts 
(XX). 

It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  there  is  nothing  prescriptive 
about  the  above  division  of  the  language  program  into  areas  of  specific 
relationship,  associated  areas,  and  technique  areas.  Nor  is  there  anything 
inevitable  in  the  correlations  suggested — especially  the  associated  areas. 
There  is,  however,  merit  in  systematic  planning.  Whatever  the  sequence 
or  correlation,  it  should  not  be  a  haphazard  one. 

Even  the  most  systematic  arrangements,  however,  should  not  suggest 
the  laying  aside  of  any  phase  of  language  teaching  as  "finished  business." 
Certain  portions  of  the  text  (for  example,  punctuation  or  the  special 
techniques)  may  need  to  be  returned  to  many  times  during  the  year.  The 
handbook  qualities  of  the  text,  together  with  its  logical  sequence,  make 
it  especially  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Detailed  proposals  and  suggestions  follow. 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT  I: 

Chapter     I:  What  Language  8  weeks 

Was  and  Is  How  Living  in  Canada  Has 

Chapter    II:  Words  as  Been  Influenced  by  the 

Symbols  Physical  Environment 

Chapter  III:  Words  and 

Experience 

Chapter  IV:  Words  and 

Feeling 
Chapter  XV:  Spelling 

A  survey  of  Chapters  I  to  IV  (inclusive)  of  the  language  text  will  show 
that  these  are  quite  properly  a  social  studies  unit  in  themselves.  The  theme 
is  language  as  a  social  process:  "Words — what  they  are,  and  what  they 
can  do  for  us  and  to  us."  Words  are  for  communication,  a  two-way  process. 
From  them  comes  "our  feeling  of  'togetherness' — whether  in  the  family 
group  or  as  a  nation."  "Communication  and  community  are  one  word. 
Communication  arose  out  of  the  experiences  of  human  beings  interacting 
among  themselves  and  with  their  physical  environments. 

The  above  theme,  however,  bears  a  specific  relationship  to  Social 
Studies  Unit  I.  This  relationship  is  most  explicit  in  Chapter  III.  ("Coal," 
said  a  little  girl,  "is  what  you  use  for  Christmas  trees.")  The  entire  study 
and  discussion  sections  of  this  chapter  points  up — in  terms  of  thought, 
communication  and  human  relations — the  very  things  about  which  students 
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have  been  studying  in  the  social  studies  unit.  The  latter  is  concerned  with 
the  influence  of  the  physical  features,  resources,  and  climate  of  Canada  on 
the  lives  of  the  people.  The  language  sequence  is  concerned  with  the 
denotative  and  connotative  (value)  symbols  of  people  in  various  physical, 
occupational  and  cultural  situations. 

Such  language  study  finds  an  interesting  and  compelling  field  of  appli- 
cation in  the  social  studies  unit.  What,  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  range 
country,  timber  line,  the  Fundy  tides?  What  do  they  denote?  But  more  im- 
portant still,  what  do  they  connote — what  is  their  affective  significance  in 
the  lives  of  those  for  whom  they  constitute  a  major  phase  of  experience? 
The  significance  of  prairie,  forest,  wave  or  crag  is  different  for  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  lived  intimately  with  the  things  they  stand  for. 
Coal  mine  means  one  thing  to  the  child  who  checks  it  in  his  dictionary, 
another  and  a  thousand  more  things  to  the  child  whose  father  descends 
the  shaft  daily. 

Just  as  the  social  studies  unit  attempts  to  provide  the  factual  basis 
of  broader  understanding,  so  the  study  of  words  as  symbols  should  promote 
imaginative  understanding.  What  is  proposed  above,  therefore,  is  no  mere 
exercise  is  vocabulary  building,  but  broader  human  sympathies  through  the 
development  of  a  community  of  thought  and  feeling. 

In  view  of  the  specific  relationship  existing  between  Chapter  III 
(Words  and  Experience)  and  the  social  studies  unit,  the  teacher  might 
reasonably  introduce  the  year's  language  study  with  this  chapter — following 
with  Chapters  I,  II  and  IV.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  point,  however, 
in  observing  the  sequence  of  the  text.  First,  it  has  been  planned  and 
written  as  a  sequence.  Second,  by  deferring  the  study  of  Chapter  III  until, 
say,  the  fifth  week,  students  will  have  a  background  of  social  studies  infor- 
mation which  will  obviously  permit  them  to  make  broader  language  applica- 
tions. Third,  there  are  many  points  in  the  earlier  chapters  which  invite  cross- 
reference  with  the  social  studies  unit.  Chapter  I,  for  example,  develops  the 
communication-community  concept,  and  extends  it  in  #1  of  the  Study  and 
Discussion.  Chapter  II,  #1  opens  up  the  study  of  symbolism  in  provincial 
coats  of  arms  (some  of  it  quite  obvious — the  ship  for  New  Brunswick;  the 
buffalo  for  Manitoba;  wheat  for  Saskatchewan;  wheat,  plains,  foothills  and 
mountains  for  Alberta).  #9  should  suggest  an  interesting  survey  of  local 
and  national  place  names  (and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  or  do  not 
symbolize  accurately  the  physical  qualities,  and  the  historic  or  other  asso- 
ciations of  the  areas  they  designate). 
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Understandings  of  primary  importance  in  the  first  four  chapters  are 
as  follows: 

Language  is  a  basic  factor  in  man's  progressive  control  of  his 
thought  processes,  his  communication,  and  his  physical  environ- 
ment. 

Modern  means  of  communication  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
our  lives,  and  on  our  relations  with  one  another. 

Words  are  only  symbols  for  things  and  ideas. 

The  meanings  of  symbols  vary  with  the  experience  and  feelings 

of  those  who  use  them. 

The  above  understandings  should  be  used  to  promote  an  appreciation 
of  the  need  to  use  words  as  accurately  as  we  can,  and  a  sensitivity  to  clear 
and  vivid  expression  in  all  phases  of  communication. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  ample  opportunities  in  the  social  studies 
classes  to  foster  many  of  these  understandings.  The  value  judgments  which 
students  make  about  people,  things  and  ideas  (good,  bad,  etc.)  will  invite 
examination.  Vague  or  abstract  or  ambiguous  diction,  sloppy  or  non- 
objective  reasoning  will  come  up  for  criticism.  The  need  for  words  of  pre- 
cise denotation  in  describing  a  product  or  a  process,  the  force  of  words 
of  broad  connotation  in  describing  a  philosophy  or  a  way  of  life,  the  incit- 
ing effects  of  emotionally  loaded  words — most  of  these  will  challenge 
attention  and  discussion  again  and  again  not  only  in  Unit  I  but  throughout 
the  program. 

Chapter  XV,  Spelling,  is  associated  with  Unit  I.  This  is  not  because 
spelling  is  more  relevant  to  Unit  I  than  to  any  other  unit  of  the  program 
(nor,  indeed,  to  the  social  studies  more  than  to  other  in-school  or  out-of- 
school  activities  which  involve  written  expression),  but  because  it  is  im- 
portant to  establish  a  purposeful  attitude  toward  spelling  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Chapter  XV  will  help  to  establish  such  an  attitude.  It  is,  essentially,  a 
pep  talk,  emphasizing  the  following  points: 

1.  While  much  of  our  English  spelling  is  difficult  or  awkward,  we  must 
learn  to  spell  within  the  limits  of  correctness  set  by  respectable 
writers. 

2.  Although  correct  spelling  is  harder  for  some  people  than  for  others, 
we  can  all  learn  to  spell  if  we  are  determined  to  do  so. 

3.  We  must  go  about  improving  our  spelling  systematically. 
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Two  main  procedures  are  suggested.  The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of  a 
good  spelling  book.  The  second  is  the  keeping  of  individual  word  lists  by 
each  student,  including  (a)  new  words,  and  (b)  familiar  words  of  peculiar 
difficulty. 

It  is  recommended  that  Alberta  teachers  encourage  the  use  of  both 
these  methods. 

A  spelling  text  is  required:  The  Pupils'  Own  Vocabulary  Speller,  Book 
3,  My  Spelling,  VII,  or  Canadian  Speller.  The  weekly  program  should  be 
carried  out  as  set  forth  in  the  manuals  for  these  books.  This  means  the 
scheduling  of  a  certain  number  of  minutes  for  this  work  daily. 

The  students'  personal  spelling  lists  (words  with  which  they  experience 
individual  difficulty,  and  new  words  which  they  meet  in  various  school  sub- 
jects and  in  their  reading)  should  be  built  up  when  inadequacies  are  noted 
or  as  the  new  words  appear.  Teachers  can  promote  this  individual  program 
by  providing  both  general  and  specific  opportunities  for  students  to  make 
entries  in  their  lists,  and  by  checking  the  lists  from  time  to  time.  It  would 
therefore  seem  best  to  keep  such  lists  in  a  separate  spelling  book,  accessible 
at  all  times. 

These  lists  should  form  a  basis  for  study  and  practice,  presumably 
during  the  daily  spelling  period.  Rules  or  generalizations  about  spelling 
found  in  the  text  should  be  applied  to  and  tested  against  words  of  the  in- 
dividual lists. 

Teachers  are  cautioned,  however,  against  undue  reliance  on  spelling 
rules.  (Spelling  facility  is  more  securely  a  matter  of  audio-visual  patterns.) 
Teachers  are  further  cautioned  against  excessive  requirements  in  the  re- 
writing of  words.  Students  should  say  difficult  or  new  words  (to  get  the 
sound),  and  write  them  two  or  three  times  (to  fix  their  appearance).  Writing 
the  word  many  times  (more  than  three  or  four)  may  result  in  a  kind  of 
mechanical  over-learning  which  will  render  it  more,  rather  than  less  liable  to 
misspelling. 

The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  that  students  should  be  able  to  spell 
words  correctly  in  context.  While  the  research  on  learning  to  spell  is  by 
no  means  conclusive,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  students  spell  correctly  in  lists, 
but  not  in  context.  (The  reverse  is  also  true.)  The  student's  spelling  perform- 
ance in  the  social  studies  and  other  school  subjects  .therefore,  will  provide 
the  best  indication  of  his  facility. 

The  different  kinds  and  levels  of  difficulty  experienced  by  individual 
students  in  learning  to  spell  must  be  recognized.  Some  learn  with  the  great- 
est ease,  others  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  While  research  suggests  that 
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all  can  learn  to  spell,  different  students  will  require  more  or  less  time,  help, 
and  encouragement. 

WORDS  AND   IDEAS:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT  2: 

Chapter    V:  The    Kinds    and  5  weeks 

Uses  of  Words  How  Opportunities  for  Work 

Chapter  VI:  Organizing  Our  Have  Attracted  Many 

Thinking    "  Settlers 

The  study  of  Chapter  V,  The  Kinds  and  Uses  of  Words,  should  be 
preceded  by  some  preparatory  work  (indicated  below).  While  this  prepara- 
tion is  in  progress,  the  class  will  find  the  study  of  Chapter  VI,  Organizing 
Our  Thinking,  a  valuable  introduction  to  Social  Studies  Unit  2.  The  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  in  describing  a  process  of  production  is  of  course  not  quite 
the  same  as  learning  to  arrange  less  concrete  ideas,  but  the  concept  and 
habit  of  organization  will  be  formed  more  readily  with  the  help  of  this 
systematic  study.  Then  as  each  process  of  manufacture  is  presented  in 
report  form,  the  content  material  can  be  organized  in  a  written  paragraph, 
sometimes  by  the  class  working  together,  sometimes  by  individual  effort. 

The  specific  language  objective  here  is  the  understanding  that  ihe 
organization  of  related  ideas  is  a  necessary  part  of  effective  expression,  to- 
gether with  the  application  of  this  understanding  to  social  studies  and  other 
materials.  Chapter  VI  can  be  used  for  evaluation  purposes  at  regular  inter- 
vals, both  to  detect  weaknesses  in  pupils'  work  and  to  confirm  their  opinion 
that  a  piece  of  composition  has  been  well  done.  (The  results  of  investiga- 
tions might  be  frequently  preserved  in  summary  form  as  suggested  in  No.  2, 
Study  and  Discussion.) 

Meanwhile  the  work  in  anticipation  of  Chapter  V  should  proceed.  Its 
aim:  the  ability  to  recognize  and  to  use  with  maximum  effectiveness  words 
which  have  the  function  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs.  These  four 
parts  of  speech  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time  so  that  each  concept 
is  clearly  established  and  confusion  is  avoided.  The  process  should  be  cum 
ulative:  when  the  verb  is  introduced  the  noun  must  not  be  forgotten.  As 
each  concept  is  grasped,  the  specific  term  (noun,  verb,  adjective  or  adverb) 
should  replace  the  more  genera!  "word."    For  example, 

Can  I  use  another  noun  here  to  avoid  repetition  or  to  give  a 
clearer  idea?  Is  there  a  verb  which  describes  the  action  more 
precisely?  Do  I  need  an  adjective  (or  an  adverb)  to  give  more 
meaning  to  the  noun  (or  the  verb)  I  am  using? 

Following  are  some  concrete  suggestions  based  on  procedures  which 
have  met  with  success  in  the  experimental  program.  While  the  timing  of 
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social  studies  content  to  meet  language  skills  will  probably  not  be  the  same 
in  any  two  classes,  the  language  activities  required  at  this  time  for  Grade 
VII  pupils  will  follow  similar  patterns. 

As  the  manufacturing  of  farm  products  is  discussed  and  the  material 
organized,  name  words  or  nouns  pertinent  to  this  study  may  be  listed  on 
the  blackboard:  food,  butter,  cheese,  flour,  cereals,  leather,  sugar,  soap, 
glue,  cloth,  wool.  Practice  in  using  nouns  can  be  based  on  the  above  kind 
of  list.  One  exercise  involves  questions  on  social  studies  content  (actually 
an  objective  test),  in  which  students  are  asked  to  underline  each  of  the 
name  words  used.  The  teacher  should  assist  at  this  stage  by  underlining  the 
name  words  in  the  questions  and  in  other  blackboard  work. 

What  factories  in  Alberta  manufacture  products  from  grain? 

Name  four  dairy  products  which  are  derived  from  farm  products. 

After  sugar  is  made,  what  are  the  uses  for  beet  pulp? 

What  materials  are  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather? 

What  part  of  an  animal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue? 

A  soap  factory  might  be  located  near  what  other  industry? 

Someone  may  point  out  that  the  teacher  has  failed  to  underline  the 
words  dairy,  farm,  beet  and  soap.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  a  word  is  determined  by  its  context,  that  a  noun 
is  only  a  noun  when  it  is  used  to  name  something.  The  words  dairy  and  farm 
here  tell  what  kind  of  products  we  are  talking  about;  the  word  beet,  in  the 
same  way,  tells  the  kind  of  pulp;  the  word  soap  tells  the  type  of  factory. 
This  explanation,  which  may  be  elicited  from  the  class  by  questioning,  not 
only  clarifies  the  noun  concept  but  paves  the  way  for  future  understanding 
of  the  adjective. 

As  the  study  of  the  unit  progresses,  many  more  nouns  will  be  en- 
countered and  used.  A  new  fact  will  soon  be  discovered  about  this  part  of 
speech:  such  words  as  factory  and  cannery  have  an  exact  meaning  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  synonyms.  When  summaries  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses are  being  made,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  nouns  the  pupils 
are  able  to  substitute  for  these  and  similar  words  in  order  to  achieve  the 
desired  variety  in  their  expression. 

From  previous  study  and  observation,  pupils  of  course  know  that  some 
nouns  begin  with  small  letters,  others  with  capitals.  They  will  now  readily 
grasp  the  difference  between  a  general  name  and  a  particular  name:  that 
is,  between  a  common  noun  and  a  proper  noun.  The  use  of  capitals  for 
proper  nouns  is  important  in  correct  spelling.  A  list  of  proper  nouns  may 
be  gradually  assembled  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  encountered  in  the 
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social  studies.  The  pupil  will  note  that  when  such  words  as  river  and  valley 

are  associated  with  a  proper  name,  they  also  are  capitalized. 

When  the  teacher  feels  confident  that  the  concept  of  the  noun  is 
reasonably  well  established,  the  verb  may  be  introduced.  As  the  pupils 
formulate  sentences  to  summarize  what  they  have  learned,  the  teacher 
should  underline  the  statement  words  on  the  blackboard.  For  example, 

Many  different  products  come  from  crude  oil. 

These  include  fuels,  lubricants,  and  wax. 

They  call  the  process  of  separation  "cracking"  the  oil. 

Different  temperatures  cause  the  various  products  to  be  released. 

'High  test  gasoline  requires  the  highest  temperature. 

The  students  will  observe  that  each  of  the  underlined  words  is  a  state- 
ment word  or  verb,  and  that  each  sentence  contains  one.  The  importance 
of  the  verb  in  conveying  ideas  can  be  readily  appreciated  when  the  sen- 
tence is  read  without  it. 

Students  may  then  be  encouraged  to  collect  a  list  of  verbs  associated 
with  manufacturing  processes:  manufacture,  make,  refine,  produce,  pack, 
spin,  weave,  tan,  prepare,  smelt,  build,  grade,  mill,  mine,  glue.  (Some  of 
these  words  were,  of  course,  previously  recognized  as  nouns.)  They  may 
further  be  asked  to  use  such  words  as  grade,  mill,  mine  and  glue  in  two 
different  sentences — first  as  nouns,  then  as  verbs.  Later,  in  class  summaries 
of  manufacturing  processes,  they  may  be  asked  to  underline  both  verbs  and 
nouns,  and  to  check  the  correctness  of  their  judgments. 

All  the  sentences  used  in  these  suggested  exercises  are  simple  sen- 
tences and  the  verbs  consist  of  one  word.  More  difficult  examples  presented 
too  early  in  language  study  may  cause  confusion.  The  objective  here  is  to 
develop  a  consciousness  of  words  performing'  a  special  work  or  function. 

The  introduction  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  as  parts  of  speech  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  similar  to  the  above.  For  example,  as  reports  on  the 
manufacturing  of  products  from  lumber  are  presented  to  the  class,  nouns 
pertinent  to  the  topic  may  be  listed  on  the  blackboard:  boxes,  furniture, 
lumber,  matches,  props,  poles,  posts,  pulp,  paper,  rayon,  ties,  toothpicks, 
toys.  The  content  material  of  this  section  of  the  unit  will  suggest  describing 
words  to  be  placed  before  these  nouns  to  give  information  about  the  thing 
named:  wooden,  paper,  heavy,  smooth,  sulphur,  mine,  telephone,  fence, 
railroad,  painted,  silky.  This  practice  will  help  to  confirm  the  adjectival 
function  as  that  of  enhancing  the  definitive  or  descriptive  quality  of  the 
noun.  As  their  work  progresses,  students  should  be  shown  that  not  all  nouns 
dre  improved  by  the  use  of  adjectives. 
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In  arousing  awareness  of  the  adverb,  sentences  like  the  following  may 
appear  on  the  blackboard  as  an  introduction. 

The  machine  quickly  prepares  the  fish  for  canning. 

Thousands  of  cans  of  salmon  are  produced  daily. 

A  conveyor  belt  carries  the  tins  of  fish  outside  to  the  packing 
room. 

The  underlined  words  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  They  will 
understand  that  the  word  "quickly"  tells  how  the  machine  prepares  the 
fish.  Similarly,  the  word  "daily"  tells  when  the  quantity  of  salmon  is  pro- 
duced. "Outside"  tells  where  the  tins  of  fish  are  carried.  The  students  will 
note  that  two  of  the  adverbs  end  in  !y.  The  third  will  indicate  that  this  end- 
ing, although  very  frequent,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  rule. 

Each  of  the  above  adverbs  is  associated  with  a  verb.  Other  examples 
should  be  brought  forward  to  show  the  adverbial  function  with  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs. 

A  useful  exercise  now  will  be  to  examine  a  paragraph  (in  a  social 
studies  book  or  in  a  story  which  the  class  is  reading)  to  discover  the  use  of 
adverbs  in  effective  expression.  A  list  of  common,  useful  adverbs  might  be 
compiled:  soon,  now,  then,  immediately,  slowly,  quickly,  quietly,  eagerly, 
barely.  Pupils  will  find  pictorial  verbs  and  adjectives  which  do  not  need 
qualification. 

The  emphasis  throughout  should  be  on  interest  and  exactness.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  recognition  of  a  part  of  speech  is  only 
instrumental.  Its  purposive  use  is  the  true  objective. 

When  the  class  has  thus  built  up  a  body  of  knowledge  about  the  four 
main  parts  of  speech,  Chapter  V  of  WORDS  AND  IDEAS  should  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  organizing  this  fund  of  information.  The  Study  and  Discus- 
sion can  now  be  approached  with  confidence  and,  indeed,  enjoyment — for 
children  do  enjoy  working  with  words  when  they  understand  what  they  are 
doing. 

Since  conjunctions  and  prepositions  (as  involved  in  clauses  and  phrases) 
receive  detailed  treatment  later,  Chapter  V  barely  introduces  them.  How- 
ever, during  the  course  of  Unit  2  the  teacher  can,  if  he  wishes,  do  much  to 
pave  the  way  for  later  study.  Attention  may,  for  example,  be  directed  to 
such  sentences  as  the  following: 

When  sugar  beets  reach  the  factory,  they  are  washed  thoroughly. 
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Here  two  ideas  are  combined  to  make  an  interesting  sentence.  The 
class  should  be  on  the  watch  for  similar  sentences,  with  a  view  to  noting  the 
various  joining  words  used.  Soon  they  will  have  a  list  of  the  common  ones: 
when,  while,  until,  because,  as,  if,  when,  where,  although,  since,  so  that. 
When  they  have  been  led  to  note  that  in  sentences  which  use  these  words 
one  idea  is  more  important  than  another,  a  useful  type  of  exercise  is  to  give 
pairs  of  simple  sentences  which  the  pupils  combine  by  subordinating  one  of 
them. 

Asbestos  is  mined  in  Quebec.  Fireproof  goods  are  manufactured 
there. 

Glass  can  be  manufactured  in  many  places.  Glass  making  requires 
sand  and  soda-ash. 

Gold  and  platinum  are  not  in  common  use.  They  are  precious 
metals. 

The  study  of  prepositions  may  be  similarly  anticipated  by  noting  such 
phrases  as  in  Quebec,  in  many  places,  in  common  use.  With  phrases  as 
with  clauses,  the  emphasis  should  be  steadily  on  thought  groups  as  indicated 
by  the  last  set  of  examples  in  No.  7,  Study  and  Discussion,  Chapter  V. 

Experience  in  recognition  of  parts  of  speech  and  word  groups  will  now 
include  principal  and  subordinate  thoughts,  joining  words,  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives  and  adverbs. 

The  advantage  of  short  practice  exercises  given  regularly  is  that  the 
principle  of  frequency  is  observed,  enthusiasm  is  preserved,  and  mistakes 
and  misunderstandings  are  checked  at  once  when  the  child  knows  how  he 
came  to  make  them. 


WORDS  AND  IDEAS:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT  3: 

Chapter    VII:  Thinking  in  10  weeks 

Sentences  How  Our  Early  Pioneers 

Chapter  VIII:  Using   Clauses  Established  a  Canadian 

to  Show  Nation  and  Culture 

Relationships 
Chapter     IX:   Using  Phrases 

to  Show 

Relationships 
Chapter      X:  Punctuating 

Sentences 

The  above  chapter  titles  indicate  clearly  the  basic  aim  of  this  unit: 
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to  promote  facility  in  the  use  of  sentence  and  sub-sentence  units  (clauses 
and  phrases),  and  of  punctuation  marks  as  aids  to  clear  expression. 

Most  students  reach  the  Junior  High  School  with  substantial  under- 
standing of  the  sentence.  This  understanding  will  of  course  have  been 
furthered,  informally,  during  the  progress  of  Units  I  and  2.  Chapter  VII 
may  thus  be  used  when  Unit  3  is  introduced.  In  No.  3  of  Further  Study  and 
Discussion  a  method  for  testing  sentences  is  suggested.  Since  this  item 
presents  a  more  liberal  point  of  view  than  most  students  are  likely  to  have 
experienced,  repeated  reference  to  it  will  no  doubt  be  necessary.  The 
remainder  of  the  section  provides  many  valuable  insights  and  helpful  lan- 
guage practice. 

Meanwhile  the  material  of  the  social  studies  unit — once  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  pupils  or  presented  by  the  teacher — warrants  careful 
study.  The  method  of  study  and  review  suggested  here  is  to  use  the  content 
material  for  a  variety  of  language  practice.  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  this 
procedure,  which  is  at  least  economical,  and  which  may  serve  social  studies 
purposes  as  well. 

One  device  is  a  weekly  quiz — five  or  six  questions  of  the  following 
type: 

Why  were  the  fur  traders  required  to  build  settlements? 
Why  did  French  settlements  in  Canada  grow  slowly? 
Where  did  Champlain  plant  the  first  permanent  colony? 

Obviously,  the  first  two  questions  can  be  answered  meaningfully  by 
means  of  subordinate  ("Because  .  .  .")  clauses,  the  third  by  a  phrase  ("On 
the  St.  Lawrence.").  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  such  answers 
are  acceptable  only  because  they  complete  the  sense  of  the  question, 
which  they  immediately  follow.  Here  is  a  further  application  of  the  sentence 
criterion  noted  above.  (Here  too  is  a  further  opportunity  to  anticipate  the 
study  of  phrases  and  clauses.)  A  useful  follow-up,  from  time  to  time,  is  to 
incorporate  the  phrase  or  the  clause  in  a  full  sentence  statement. 

Another  device  is  the  true-false  test — pupils  marking  subject  and  pre- 
dicate as  well  as  describing  the  facts  as  true  or  false. 

Still  another  device  is  a  set  of  incomplete  sentences  bearing  on  any 
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division  of  the  unit — the  pupils  being  asked  to  complete  the  thought  and 
mark  the  subject  and  predicate.  For  instance,  on  Royal  Government — 

The  three  officials  of  Royal  Government 

appointed   an   intendant  or  business   manager. 

was  in  charge  of  education  and  religion. 

divided   the   land   into   parishes. 

The   regular  courts  of  justice 

One  of  the  faults  of  Royal  Government 

The  clause,  unlike  the  sentence,  is  a  relatively  new  concept  for  Grade 
VII  students.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  groundwork  be  laid  during  the 
study  of  Unit  2-  In  any  event,  since  Chapter  VIII  introduces  the  study  of 
clauses  very  simply,  all  pupils  should  be  able  to  use  it  with  Unit  3.  They 
should  also  be  ready  to  study  and  use  the  second  section  of  the  chapter, 
which  deals  with  coordinate  conjunctions. 

Careful  study  during  Unit  3,  however,  should  precede  reference  to  the 
section  of  Chapter  VIII  on  relative  pronouns.  Here  again  a  good  approach 
is  to  make  use  of  the  pupils'  own  material.  For  example; 

"The  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  people  who  refused  to  fight 
against  their  king  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War." 

Students  easily  detect  the  two  thoughts  involved  here,  one  principal 
and  one  subordinate.  When  they  isolate  the  subordinate  clause,  they  will 
discover  that  the  word  who  is  not  quite  like  the  subordinate  conjunction:  it 
joins,  but  in  so  doing  it  takes  the  place  of  the  word  people  in  the  principal 
clause.  They  will  soon  find  and  make  sentences  using  other  relative  pro- 
nouns. The  term  itself  can  be  introduced  early,  as  it  is  a  logical  explanation 
of  the  function  of  the  word.  The  material  in  Chapter  VIII  may  then  be 
used  for  organization  and  practice. 

During  this  time  the  pupils  have  been  accumulating  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion about  words  and  ideas.  Much  time  will  be  saved  if  these  understandings 
are  not  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  When  they  are  answering  oral  or  written 
questions  on  social  studies  material,  they  may  be  told,  "Use  an  expressive 
adjective  in  this  sentence."  "When  you  explain  the  reason  here,  use  a  sub- 
ordinate clause."  "What  subordinate  conjunction  will  you  use  when  you  are 
teiling  why  this  is  not  so?"  "Which  may  you  use  if  you  are  telling  when 
this  happened?"  Students  will  thus  come  to  associate  the  function  with  the 
word. 

While  Unit  3  is  in  progress,  and  when  the  pupil's  grasp  of  the  material 
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in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  seems  reasonably  secure,  the  use  of  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  may  be  introduced  before  Chapter  IX  is  studied.  As  with 
subordinate  clauses,  the  pupils  at  this  level  use  phrases  unconsciously.  To 
recognize  them  and  appreciate  their  usefulness  is  necessary  in  order  to  use 
them  most  effectively.  In  studying  the  progress  of  the  immigrants  towards 
self-sufficiency  in  French  Canada,  a  pupil  may  say  or  write,  "Talon's  model 
farm  in  New  France  helped  the  habitants  in  their  knowledge  of  agriculture." 
He  may  then  be  questioned  as  follows: 

What  group  of  words  gives  information  about  Talon's  farm?  (in 
New  France) 

What  group  of  words  tells  how  the  inhabitants  were  helped?  (in 
their  knowledge) 

What  group  of  words   tells   in   what  branch   of  knowledge?   (of 
agriculture) 

Students  will  soon  recognize  the  phrase  as  a  unit  which  cannot  sen- 
sibly be  broken  up. 

A  helpful  exercise  is  to  give  two  lists  of  phrases  which  pupils  may  use 
in  constructing  sentences — those  on  the  left  to  give  information  about 
nouns,  those  on  the  right  to  modify  statement  words. 

of  lumber  and  fish  for  potash 

for  woolen  cloth  at  sugaring-off  time 

from  iron  into  soap 

of  hemp  by  growing  hemp 

in  tobacco  on  the  St.  Maurice  River 

When  an  awareness  of  the  phrase  has  thus  been  developed,  the  class 
will  find  that  the  explanations  and  activities  in  Chapter  IX  will  organize 
and  further  develop  this  phase  of  their  knowledge.  Further  Study  and  Dis- 
cussion may  be  amplified  by  practice  involving  the  use  of  social  studies 
content  material.  In  reading  extensively  for  section  III,  The  Coming  of  the 
English,  pupils  might  select  prepositional  phrases  which  are  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  their  topic  and  embody  them  in  their  own  work.  In  a  paragraph 
about  westward  expansion,  they  might  be  asked  to  underline  the  phrases 
which  they  use. 

When  a  few  minutes  remain  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  it  will  sometimes 
be  useful  to  present  such  a  sentence  as  this  to  the  class: 

Icelanders  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  United  States  remained 
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in  Canada,  where  they  formed  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Pertintent  questions  are  as  follows:  How  many  ideas  are  there  in  this 
sentence?  What  is  the  main  one?  What  is  its  verb?  What  are  the  subordin- 
ate ideas  and  verbs?  What  words  do  the  subordinate  clauses  tell  about  or 
modify?    What  prepositional  phrases  are  there?  What  do  they  modify? 

To  carry  out  this  type  of  practice  half  a  dozen  times  a  week  will  pro- 
duce better  results,  ultimately,  than  to  give  longer  sentences  less  frequently. 

By  the  time  the  class  arrives  at  Chapter  X  of  WORDS  AND  IDEAS, 
they  will  probably  be  near  the  end  of  Social  Studies  Unit  3.  In  all  language 
practice  up  to  this  time — whether  or  not  associated  with  the  social  studies 
— punctuation  will  receive  attention  as  needed.  The  use  of  the  various 
types  of  end  punctuation  for  sentences  will  have  been  a  primary  need.  Dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  comma  will  have  been  met.  Chapter  X  will  now  place 
before  the  pupil  a  well-arranged  body  of  information  about  punctuation. 

Further  Study  and  Discussion  offers  excellent  practice.  No.  2  contains 
a  paragraph  which  lacks  both  punctuation  and  capitalization.  Other  work, 
of  this  type  may  be  quickly  prepared  from  social  studies  reference  material 
and  placed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  mimeographed  sheets.  Another  useful 
practice  in  evaluation  can  be  an  aid  to  learning  provided  pupils  are  not 
asked  to  check  for  too  many  items  at  a  time.  Chapter  X  should  be  referred 
to  frequently  by  the  students,  who  will  thus  learn  to  regard  the  text  as  a 
handbook  comparable  in  its  usefulness  to  that  of  the  dictionary. 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT  4: 

Chapter    XI:   Habits   in    Speaking  3  weeks 

and  Writing  How  Our  Community  and/or 

"       XII:  Verbs  Region  Was  Settled 

Since  Unit  4  deals  with  the  pupil's  own  community,  Chapter  XI  may 
very  well  be  studied  as  an  introduction  to  this  unit.  Thus  when  pupils  go  out 
into  the  community  to  interview  various  people  they  will  be  prepared  to 
observe  the  speech  habits  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  The 
study  and  practice  contained  in  this  chapter  will  illuminate  the  social  studies 
unit  throughout. 

The  following  understandings  are  to  be  stressed: 

A  living  language  is  continually  being  modified  by  the  people 
who  use  it. 
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Our    speech    patterns,    like    patterns    of    clothing    and    general 
behavior,  must  be  "respectable." 

Language   is   respectable  when   it  is  suited  to  the   occasion   on 
which  it  is  used. 

These  understandings  should  be  used  to  promote  the  attitude  of 
wanting  to  improve,  and  a  recognition  of  the  means  of  improvement  as 
indicated  in  Chapter  XI:  observation,  practice,  and  a  study  of  those  rules 
or  reasons  which  explain  good  usage.  (The  part  of  speech  singled  out  for 
special  study  with  this  unit  is  the  verb.) 

When  pupils  report  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  their  class- 
mates, all  members  of  the  class  should  have  developed  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  good  oral  communication-  Two  major  objectives  for  the 
class  acting  as  audience  are  (I)  critical  listening  and  (2)  patient  listening. 
Here  the  teacher  will  set  an  example  by  hearing  the  pupil  through,  without 
interrupting  his  thought  to  correct  his  expression.  When  the  pupil  has 
finished  his  report,  different  members  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  contribute 
suggestions  for  improving  his  expression.  They  should  not  be  expected  to 
make  all  the  suggestions  that  the  teacher  might  offer.  Indeed,  to  correct 
one  or  two  mistakes  at  a  time  will  be  of  more  help  than  would  a  spate  of 
corrections.  The  class  will  also  tell  the  speaker  the  good  points  about  his 
expression  and  delivery  in  general,  thus  encouraging  him  to  greater  effort 
next  time.  The  teacher  can  set  an  example  by  varying  his  own  expression: 
the  contrast  of  the  homely  and  more  formal  used  judiciously  will  catch  the 
child's  attention.  The  same  will  be  true  of  the  use  of  new  words. 

The  chapter  on  speech  habits  will  appeal  to  Grade  VII  children  because 
of  its  rational  basis.  These  young  adolescents  are  sufficiently  experienced 
to  realize  that  different  situations  require  different  behaviour.  Inasmuch 
as  language  is  a  form  of  behaviour,  the  realistic  treatment  of  the  subject 
will  do  more  to  persuade  the  child  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  his  language 
pattern  to  suit  a  particular  situation  than  did  the  old  dichotomy:  this  is 
correct,  that  is  not. 

Continued  practice  in  verb  recognition  and  in  the  discriminating  use 
of  statement  words,  begun  in  Unit  2,  will  have  prepared  pupils  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  verb.  Chapter  XII  provides  such  study.  The  material 
here  is  suitably  organized,  and  should  be  discussed  and  used  just  as  it  is 
given.  Further  practice  may  be  obtained  by  observing  the  uses  of  verbs 
in  reference  books  and  other  materials  which  the  pupils  are  reading.  As  the 
material  gathered  in  the  study  of  Unit  4  is  recorded,  students  will  be  able 
to  use  their  knowledge  of  verbs  to  make  their  writing  more  effective.  Such 
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questions  as  "Would  ft  be  better  to  use  the  perfect  tense  here?"  and  "Is 
this  a  transitive  verb?"  are  indicative  of  efforts  toward  precision  and  re- 
spectability. When  a  pupil  has  written  a  sentence,  he  may  be  asked  to  tell 
what  form  of  the  verb  he  used,  and  why. 

This  kind  of  language — social  studies  association  should  be  frequent 
rather  than  lengthy.  It  will  maintain  an  awareness  of  language,  showing  both 
teacher  and  student  where  further  help  and  practice  are  needed. 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT  5:  4  weeks 

Chapter  XVIII:  Group  Discussion  How  Canadian  Communities  Direct 

XIII:  Pronouns  Their  Affairs  Democratically 

The  vital  relationship  between  group  discussion  and  democratic  pro- 
cesses is  clearly  pointed  up  in  Chapter  XVIII.  The  understandings  stressed 
by  the  language  text  are  substantially  those  suggested  as  specific  objectives 
of  the  social  studies  unit;  similarly,  the  text  reinforces  the  attitudes  listed 
for  the  unit  (see  Unit  5,  specific  objectives,  pp.  91-92  of  this  manual). 

Aside  from  the  study  and  practice  of  group  discussion  as  a  technique 
(see  Special  Language  Skills,  pp.  62-63,  the  material  of  the  language  text 
can  best  be  made  to  undergird  democratic  understandings  and  attitudes 
through  a  consideration  of  the  part  played  by  group  discussion  and  action 
in  the  various  phases  of  government  outlined  in  the  content  of  the  unit, 
especially  Sections  I  and  III.  (This  consideration,  appropriately  enough, 
should  proceed  largely  by  group  discussion.)  Three  main  questions  might 
well  be  asked  and — as  far  as  possible — answered. 

I .    What  are  the  specific  contributions  of  group  discussion  to  good 
government? 

In  the  unorganized  group  there  is  of  course  some  incidental 
exchange  of  opinion,  some  passing  about  of  ideas — but  no  pur- 
poseful "get-together,"  no  systematic  pooling  of  thought  and 
resources. 

The  recognition  of  needs  comes  in  part  from  the  pooling  of 
observations  and  opinions;  clarification  comes  almost  wholly  from 
such  pooling.  (Not  all  people  see  all  needs.  Some  see  or  profess 
to  see  nonexistent  or  selfish  needs.) 

After  information  and  clarification  comes  action.  We  discuss 
what  needs  to  be  done,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  who  is  to  do  it. 
We  give  the  necessary  responsibility  or  authority  to  a  person  or 
persons.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  meet  frequently  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  opinions  on  how  well  such  persons  are  carrying  out 
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their  responsibilities.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  if  things  go  wrong.  (We  must  never  forget  that  in  a  democ- 
racy our  leaders  are  also  our  representatives.  If  we  do,  our 
leaders  Qre  likely  to  forget  it  too — and  our  democracy  become  an 
autocracy,  where  no  free  discussion  is  allowed.) 

2.  To  what  extent  is  our  government  group  government? 

Our  governing  bodies  are  elected  by  the  people.  We  are  likely  to 
have  better  government  if  prior  to  elections  we  meet  as  groups  to 
discuss  the  qualities  and  qualifications  of  those  who  want  to  be 
our  representatives.  These  representatives  in  parliament  are  them- 
selves a  discussion  group  or  groups,  operating  by  group  (majority) 
decision- 
Some  of  the  authority  which  we  give  to  our  representatives  in 
parliament  is  handed  back  in  the  election  of  community  groups 
(municipal  councils,  school  boards,  etc.).  Such  groups  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people — directly  in  their  communities,  and  indirectly 
through  our  representatives  in  parliament.  Other  authority  is  given 
by  our  representatives  directly  to  various  groups  and  officials  (the 
courts,  school  inspectors,  etc.),  who  are  responsible  to  the  people 
through  the  appointing  body  (parliament). 

3.  What  does  first-hand  observation  show  about  the  effectiveness  of 
group  discussion  and  action  at  the  community  level  (municipal 
council  and  school  boards)?  Typical  enabling  questions  are  as  fol- 
lows (cf.  Summary  and  Review): 

How  well  informed  are  the  members?  (What  steps  does  the  group 
take  to  get  special  information  through  committees?) 
Do  all  members  justify  their  presence  in  the  group  by  the  contribu- 
tions they  make? 

Does  the  group  keep  to  the  point  purposefully  and  economically? 
Is  the  atmosphere  friendly  as  well  as  businesslike? 
What  are  the  special   duties  and   responsibilities  carried   by  the 
chairman? 

The  understandings  of  this  chapter  should  be  extended  with  reference 
to  other  purposes  for  which  we  get  together  and  discuss: 

Business  and   professional   (business   meetings   and   conferences,   com- 
mittee meetings,  doctors'  consultations,  etc.) 

Club  (leisure  interest  groups,  fraternal  gatherings,  social  welfare  and 
charity  groups) 
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Family  (budget  and  other  family  meetings  or  conferences,  table  talk, 
chit-chat) 

Miscellaneous  (for  information,  enjoyment,  relaxation:  table  talk,  chit- 
chat, exchange  of  ideas  on  art,  music,  literature,  shows,  radio  programs, 
sports,  philosophy,  etc.) 

Informally,  at  least,  the  use  of  the  pronoun  as  a  substitute  for  the  noun 

is  familiar  to  the  child.  In  social  studies  and  other  writing  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  noun.  The  pronoun  will  have  been 
used  to  afford  variety.  (The  opposite  need  of  finding  substantives  to  re- 
place the  pronoun  will  also  have  been  met.)  This  use  of  the  pronoun  may 
not  have  entailed  any  attempt  to  differentiate  formally  between  subject 
and  object,  or  singular  and  plural.  Of  course,  the  pupil  needs  to  use  I  and 
me  and  other  pronominal  forms  correctly  from  the  start,  but  until  distinc- 
tions are  formally  taught,  he  is  guided  by  sound  rather  than  logic. 

If  the  language  sequence  suggested  here  is  followed,  the  class  will 
arrive  at  Chapter  XIII  on  pronouns  about  the  same  time  that  they  start 
studying  Unit  5.  This  arrangement  should  prove  satisfactory:  Unit  5  involves 
a  good  deal  of  oral  discussion,  and  the  use  of  pronouns  creates  a  real 
difficulty  for  the  student  when  he  is  speaking  unless  he  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  their  use  to  give  him  confidence.  The  practice  in  this  chapter  of 
the  language  text  is  designed  to  help  him  to  acquire  both  information  and 
competence. 

No.  5  of  Study  and  Discussion  can  very  well  be  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  entire  social  studies  unit.  Such  practice  as  is  in- 
volved in  this  activity,  as  well  as  that  suggested  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  making  the  children  conscious  of  the  usage  of  pronouns.  To 
recognize  that  the  use  of  a  word  is  not  acceptable  is  a  very  definite  step 
toward  good  speech  habits. 

WORDS  AND    IDEAS:  SOCIAL  STUDIES  UNIT  6: 

Chapter    XIV:  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  6  weeks 

XVI:  Speaking  and  Writing  How   Canadian   Culture   Has 

XVII:  Reading  and  Listening  Been  Enriched  from  Many 

Sources 

Introductory  work  in  preparation  for  the  study  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs accompanied  the  early  work  in  social  studies.  Their  use  throughout 
the  term  as  aids  to  effective  expression  will  have  ensured  a  fair  grasp  of 
their  functions.  Chapter  XIV  now  presents  a  useful  body  of  knowledge  about 
the  two  parts  of  speech,  and  clears  up  difficulties  relating  to  them.  After 
the  chapter  has  been  used  just  as  it  is  given,  further  practice  may  be 
associated  with  Unit  6. 
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Pupils  should  consider  one  or  more  paragraphs  (in  a  social  studies  or 
other  text  which  they  are  reading)  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  use  of 
adjectives  to  modify  the  meanings  of  nouns  or  pronouns,  and  of  adverbs 
to  modify  the  meanings  of  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs.  They  may 
try  to  find  other  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  would  be  equally  effective 
in  place  of  those  given.  Another  interesting  practice  is  to  substitute  phrases 
for  single  word  adjectives  and  adverbs  where  such  substitution  would  be 
sensible.  In  oral  expression  much  practice  will  be  required  before  pupils 
will  use  these  qualifying  parts  of  speech  with  desirable  variety  and  exact- 
ness. 

Since  this  section  of  the  social  studies  program  deals  with  people  and 
their  ways,  adjectives  and  adverbs  will  be  met  and  required  frequently.  To 
describe  Canadians  of  French  origin  we  use  such  adjectives  as  hardy, 
energetic,  happy,  buoyant,  thrifty.  The  children  may  use  the  corresponding 
adverbs  in  sentences  to  describe  how  French-Canadians  live  and  work. 

Now,  near  the  end  of  the  program,  the  short  social  studies  -  language 
quiz  becomes  increasingly  valuable.  For  example,  a  class  studying  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Chinese  to  life  in  Canada  may  be  asked  to  write  three  or 
four  sentences  about  these  contributions.  The  teacher  may  say,  "Be  sure  to 
use  an  adjective  in  one  sentence,  an  adverb  in  another,  and  a  verb  phrase 
in  a  third."  Or,  "Why  were  the  Chinese  attracted  to  Canada?  Make  sure 
that  your  sentence  contains  a  subordinate  clause." 

On  another  occasion  the  teacher  may  supply  a  sentence — "People 
have  come  to  Canada  from  Italy,  which  is  a  country  with  a  large  population 
and  few  resources" — following  it  with  such  questions  and  directions  as: 

How  many  thoughts  are  expressed  in  this  sentence? 

Write  the  principal  clause. 

Find  two  adjectives  in  the  sentence. 

Write  the  statement  word  for  each  clause. 

Which  word  joins  the  subordinate  clause  to  the  principal  clause? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  joining  word?  'How  do  you  know  this? 

What  phrases  are  used? 

A  few  minutes  spent  on  this  type  of  practice  daily  will  now  combine 
the  year's  experiences  in  language  so  that  a  firm  basis  is  made  on  which 
to  continue  the  development  of  the  student's  expression. 

As  the  year's  work  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  important  to  assess  progress 
in  all  the  communication  skills,  to  define  achievement  levels  (both  class  and 
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individual),  and  to  point  up  further  remedial  needs  and  practice.  Chapters 
XVI  and  XVII  are  proposed  as  foci  for  these  purposes. 

These  chapters  may,  of  course,  be  referred  to  earlier  for  the  same 
purposes.  Indeed,  they  should  prove  very  useful  as  background  information 
for  the  language  profiles  (Chapter  V,  Evaluation),  designed  to  promote 
continuous  evaluation  and  practice.  Conversely,  the  profiles  should  now  be 
reviewed  as  indicators  of  specific  needs  in  the  study  of  Chapters  XVI  and 
XVII,  and  in  the  review  of  other  chapters  as  well. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  Unit  6  proceeds,  teacher  and  students  should 
take  "time  out"  frequently  to  discuss  and  (wherever  convenient  or  neces- 
sary) practice  particular  skills.  Group  discussion  and  oral  reports  should  be 
scrupulously  evaluated  for  good  and  bad  points  in  speaking,  and  listening. 
While  the  teacher  himself  will  bear  the  burden  of  evaluating  written  work, 
he  should  be  aiming  steadily  at  the  development  of  habits  of  self-criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Each  student  should  review  his  performance  in 
Reading  for  Meaning  (if  this  is  in  use) — checking  his  strength  and  weak- 
nesses, and  following  with  specific  remedial  practice  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teachen. 

Some  of  the  more  particular  contributions  of  the  language  text  to  the 
above  procedures  are  as  follows: 

Speaking:  Chapter  XVI  provides  a  check  list  (No.  I ,  Study  and  Discussionjof 

nine   important   points-   These   can    be   amplified,   where   neces- 
sary, by  reference  to  other  portions  of  the  text,  especially 
a.  The  organization  of  ideas — referable  to   Part  III,  Arranging 

Words  and  Ideas. 
d.   Usage — referable  to  Part  IV,  Language  Patterns. 
i.    (2)    "And"    and    "so"    sentences    referable   to   Chapter   VII, 

Thinking  in  Sentences. 

Writing:  The  basic  question  here  is,  "Is  this  my  best  expression,  revised 
to  say  exactly  what  I  mean  as  clearly  and  as  respectably  as  it 
can  be  said?"  The  check  list  in  Chapter  XVI  (No.  2,  Study  and 
Discussion)  directs  attention  to  the  mechanical  qualities  of 
writing  (arrangement  on  the  page,  penmanship — not  specifically 
discussed  in  the  text)  as  well  as  to  more  fundamental  matters 
(punctuation — Chapter  X,  and  spelling — Chapter  XV).  The  still 
more  basic  considerations  of  diction,  sentence  structure  and 
usage  should  be  checked  against  appropriate  chapters  in  Parts 
II,  III  and  IV. 

Listening:  Chapter  XVII  lists  and  explains,  with  abundant  examples,  the 
various    kinds   of    listening    which   we   do   for   various    purposes 
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(selective,  concentrated,  critical,  etc.).  Students  should  discuss 
the  appropriateness  of  these  kinds  of  listening  to  their  social 
studies  and  other  in-class  and  out-of-class  activities;  further,  they 
should  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their  specific  listening  habits, 
and  decide  on  the  means  of  improving  these. 

Reading:  As  for  listening,  Chapter  XVII.  (No.  5,  Study  and  Discussion,  pro- 
vides some  interesting  practice  in  critical  reading.)  The  results 
of  the  year's  work  in  Reading  for  Meaning  should,  of  course, 
be  discussed  at  this  point. 

General  understandings  and  facilities  should  result  from  class  discussion 
of  communication  habits  and  practice  in  techniques  referable  to  radio, 
movies,  recordings,  and  the  various  kinds  of  reading  and  writing  that  form 
a  part  of  our  extra-school  lives. 

The  Study  and  Discussion  section  of  Chapter  XVII  will  be  found 
especially  useful  in  this  regard.  No.  2,  for  example,  focuses  attention  on 
public  signs  and  notices,  Nos.  3  and  4  on  radio  listening,  No.  5  on  critical 
reading  and  listening  with  reference  to  propaganda  and  advertising.  The 
discussion  of  critical  reading  and  listening  will  suggest,  for  many  students 
and  teachers,  a  review  of  selected  portions  of  Part  II,  Words  and  Ideas. 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS:  Special  Language  Skills 

Chapter  XVIII:  Group  Discussion 
XIX:  Summaries 
XX:  Reports 

In  addition  to  the  general  language  understandings  and  facilities  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  language  sequence  (Parts  I  to  IV,  inclusive),  students 
will  need  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  developing  particular  language 
skills  relevant  to  the  social  studies  and  to  other  in-school  and  out-of-school 
activities.  The  following  are  representative:  group  discussion,  club  and  com- 
mittee procedures,  public  meetings,  making  summaries,  persuading,  de- 
scribing, explaining,  taking  notes,  making  reports,  writing  letters. 

Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  skills  which  students  need  to  use  every 
day,  and  which  they  have — in  some  degree  or  other — already  studied  as 
techniques  in  the  elementary  school.  At  some  they  will  be  reasonably  expert- 
All,  however,  will  require  further  and  much  more  mature  study  and  practice. 

Intensive  study  and  practice  of  the  above  skills  is  to  be  spread  over 
the  three  Junior  High  School  years.  To  attempt  all  during  a  given  year 
violates  the  principle  of  emphasis.  Furthermore,  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
for  detailed  work  in  each  technique  each  year — although  understandings 
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and  facilities  once  thoroughly  established  can  be  maintained  and  enlarged 
from  year  to  year. 

The  skills  singled  out  for  special  study  in  Grade  VII  are  group  discus- 
sion, summaries,  and  reports.  They  constitute  the  last  three  chapters  in  the 
text  (XVIII,  XIX,  XX)  and  are  introduced  by  the  two  more  general  chapters 
on  communication  skills:  Speaking  and  Writing  (XVI)  and  Listening  and 
Reading  (XVII).  (These  five  chapters  together  from  Part  V  of  the  text, 
Special  Language  Skills.) 

It  is  proposed  that  the  chapters  on  group  discussion,  summaries  and 
reports  be  regarded  as  handbook  materials — for  reference  and  guidance  as 
required.  Their  placement  at  the  end  of  the  text,  therefore,  by  no  means 
signifies  that  they  should  be  ignored  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Quite 
conceivably  all  three  might  be  used  in  some  initial  way  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  course — either  just  before  the  first  attempt  at  each  technique 
(for  introduction  and  orientation)  or  during  and  after  (for  evaluation  and 
improvement).  Indeed  it  seems  unlikely  that  students  would  complete  the 
first  unit  without  engaging  in  group  discussion,  making  summaries  and 
giving  reports. 

Chapter  XVIII,  Group  Discussion  (the  sociological  aspects  of  which 
have  already  been  considered  with  reference  to  Unit  5)  should  be  used  to 
help  students  solve  the  following  problems: 

1 .  Why  do  we  engage  in  group  discussion? 

Not  to  win  arguments,  but  so  that  we  may  know  more. 

To  develop  the  habits  and  skills  of  cooperative  thought  and  action. 

2.  How  can  we  improve  our  group  discussion? 

By  preparation,  contribution,  courtesy,  keeping  to  the  point,  etc. 
(Summary  and  Review  and  Nos.  3  and  4,  Study  and  Discussion). 

3.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  discussion  appropriate  to  different 
purposes? 

Open  forum,  panel,  ordinary  discussion  without  audience  (Nos.   I 
and  3,  Study  and  Discussion). 

4.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  group  leader  or  chairman,  and  how 
does  he  carry  out  these  duties? 

(No.  2,  Study  and  Discussion.) 

Chapter  XIX,  Summaries,  should  obviously  come  in  for  reading  and 
discussion  very  early  in  the  year — when  students  first  have  occasion  to  take 
notes,  summarize  class  presentation  or  discussion,  or  turn  to  books  or  other 
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references  for  social  studies  information.  It  should  also  be  referred  to  other 
school  needs  and  to  the  retelling  of  stories  for  pleasure  (No.  2,  Study  and 
Discussion). 

The  essential  understanding  is  that  a  good  summary  gives  the  main 
idea  or  ideas  clearly,  together  with  selected  minor  details.  Different  kinds 
of  summaries  should  be  associated  with  different  needs  and  purposes,  as 
follows: 

1.  Summaries  in  "point"  form:  appropriate  for  note-taking  and  organ- 
izing class  material — especially  where  categorical  listings,  logical 
order,  or  complex  organization  is  involved.  The  importance  of 
keeping  topics  or  statements  parallel  in  both  main  and  sub-heads 
should  be  stressed.  (Teacher  and  students  might  well  return  to 
Chapter  VI  for  sample  outlines.) 

2.  Sentence  or  paragraph  summaries:  Also  suitable  for  note-taking  or 
the  organization  of  class  or  other  material  of  which  the  movement 
and  details  are  narrative  or  descriptive  rather  than  strictly  logical 
or  stepwise.  Coherence  should  be  stressed. 

3.  Precis-type  summaries:  suitable  for  reproduction  in  brief  of  stories 
and  articles  (all  or  part)  for  which  it  is  important  to  keep  the  per- 
spective of  the  original  writer.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
direct  and  test  their  efforts  in  terms  of  the  critical  questions  in- 
cluded in  the  chapter. 

Chapter  XX,  Reports,  provides  material  for  the  evaluation  of  both  in- 
dividual and  class  reports  with  emphasis  on  fact-finding,  clarity,  orderliness, 
suitable  length,  and  illustrative  materials.  The  sample  given  in  the  text 
should  be  used  as  a  model  for  this  kind  of  report. 

Frequent  reference  to  this  chapter  will  be  needed  during  the  year. 
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PART  III 

SOCIAL   STUDIES —  LANGUAGE 

CHAPTER  VII 

Scope    and    Sequence 

SEQUENCE 


i. 

Production  and 

Distribution  of 

Goods 

Transportation 

and 

Communication 


GRADE  VII 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF   CANADIAN 
CULTURE 


GRADE  VIII 
THE 

COMMONWEALTH 
AND    ITS 
NEIGHBORS 


GRADE  IX 
THE  WORLD 
TODAY 


1. 

How    living    in 
Canada  has  been 
influenced    by 
the    physical 
environment. 


The    geography   of 
the    Commonwealth. 


2. 

How  opportunities 
for  work  have 
attracted  many 
settlers. 


The  problem   and 
achievements    of 
Commonwealth   trade. 


How  environment 
affects   living. 


How  goods  are  produced 
and    marketed    in    our 
industrialized 
culture. 


II. 


Institutions 
and    Social 
Organiza- 
tions 


How    our   early 
pioneers 
established    a 
Canadian   nation 
and  culture. 


How  the 

Commonwealth  came 
into    being. 


How   Canada  has   taken 
her  place  among  the 
nations   of  the   world. 


How  our 

community  and/or 
region   was 
settled. 


4. 

How   Canadian 
institutions    have 
been  modelled  on 
British   institutions. 


4. 

How    industry    is 
affecting  home  and 
community    living. 


How   Canadian 
communities 
direct  their 
affairs 
democratically. 


How   Britain 
Developed    a 
democratic 
government. 


How   we  carry   on 
democratic  government 
in    Canada. 


III. 

Ideals  and 
Individual 
Development 


How    Canadian 
culture   has  been 
enriched    from 
many    sources. 


6. 

How  American 
culture  has 
developed  and 
affected    that    of 
Canada. 


How  our  homes  and 
communities  provide  for 
man's    cultural   needs. 
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THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  FOR  GRADE  SEVEN 

UNIT  ONE— HOW  LIVING  IN  CANADA  HAS  BEEN  INFLUENCED  BY 
THE  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  method  of  procedure  is  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar.  For 
this  reason,  the  local  community  with  its  extractive  industries  should  be  the 
point  of  departure  for  any  class,  which  v/ould  proceed  to  deduce  from  these 
the  probable  factors — physical  features,  climate,  and  natural  resources — 
accounting  for  the  establishment  of  such  industries.  In  some  districts  the 
first  study  would  be  the  miner  or  the  lumberman.  The  group  would  then  go 
on  to  consider  the  extractive  industries  of  other  areas,  proceeding  first  to 
similar  areas,  and  then  to  different  ones.  The  brief  plans  which  are  included 
here  for  the  miner,  the  oil  worker,  the  lumberman,  the  fisherman,  the  hunter 
and  the  trapper  will  need  to  be  expanded-  By  the  time  the  study  of  the  unit 
is  complete,  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  economic  geography  of 
Canada  (geographical  features  and  natural  resources)  should  have  a  sound 
foundation. 

The  introductory  lesson  would  consist  of  a  class  discussion  concerning 
the  most  important  extractive  industry  of  the  region  in  which  the  pupils 
live.  This  information  will  come  from  the  occupations  of  the  parents  which 
stem  from  the  major  extractive  industry  of  the  district.  Through  discussion 
the  pupils  will  arrive  at  the  specific  products  of  this  industry.  Next,  through 
skilful  questioning  on  the  teacher's  part,  they  deduce  the  physical  conditions 
(soil,  climate,  topography,  drainage)  that  make  specific  products  possible 
and  profitable  in  this  area.  Committees  will  then  be  chosen  to  investigate 
conditions  under  which  similar  and  different  products  of  the  same  industry 
are  produced  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  A  workable  division  of  the  topic  in 
the  case  of  the  farmer  would  be  according  to  the  type  of  product)  e.g., 
grains,  root  crops,  ranch,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  the  products  of  mixed  farm- 
ing). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  grid  following  the  statement  of 
'Specific  Objectives'  the  numbers  in  Column  Two  refer  to  the  numbered 
specific  objectives.  All  these  specific  objectives  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  during  the  study  of  the  unit.  The  use  of  definite  reference  to 
certain  specific  objectives  in  each  subsection  provides  direction  as  to  a 
place  where  emphasis  is  needed  on  a  particular  objective. 

EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

The  teacher  is  urged  not  to  limit  himself  to  the  suggested  evaluation 
procedures  but  to  study  carefully  the  chapter  on  Evaluation  for  further 
direction. 
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REFERENCES1 

a.  Primary  Reference 
Canada  and  Her  Neighbors 

b.  Secondary  References 
Canadians  at  Work 

Our  Land  and  Our  Living 

c.  Useful  Books  that  may  be  in  your  Library 
Our  Country  and  its  People 

d.  Atlases 
Classroom  Atlas 
Canadian  School  Atlas 

Modern  Canadian  Atlas  of  the  World 

NOTE  CONCERNING  REFERENCES 

in  the  grid,  page  references  are  given  for  the  primary  reference  source  and 
for  one  book  of  the  secondary  list: 
I.  Canada  and  Her  Neighbors;  II.  Canadians  at  Work 
E.g.  (I  —  I  19-122)  (II— 4-11). 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  generalization: 

1.  That  the  physical  features,  resources,  and  climate  of  Canada  influence 
and  limit  the  life  of  the  people. 

2.  That  despite   her  vast  wealth   Canada    is   interdependent  with   other 
nations  for  a  complete  life. 

3.  That  Canadians  do  in  many  instances  overcome  the  limitations  of  nature 
by  the  application  of  science. 

Skills,  Abilities,  Habits 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

4.  The  ability  to  give  an  interesting  two-minute  speech  based  on  ideas  he 
has  formed  with  regard  to  Canada  and  Canadians. 

5.  Skill  in  the  reading  of  the  atlas,  globe,  maps,  charts,  and  graphs. 

6.  Skill  in  the  drawing  of  maps  of  the  various  regions  of  Canada  and  the 
making  of  charts  and  graphs  from  Canadian  data. 

7.  The  habit  of  reading  newspapers  and  magazines  and  evaluating  critic- 
ally radio  newscasts  and  newsreels. 

1.   A   complete   list   of   references    (each   with    author   and   publisher)    is    given    on   pages 
97  and  98  of  this  manual. 
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Attitudes 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

8.  Of  intelligent  loyalty  towards  Canada. 

9.  Of  responsibility  as  an  adolescent  member  of  a  progressive  democracy. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Eight  weeks.  (IT    IS   SUGGESTED   THAT  THE   STUDY   OF 

THE  FARMER  IS  LIKELY  TO  REQUIRE  SIX 
WEEKS  WHILE  ALL  THE  REMAINING  IN- 
DUSTRIES COULD  BE  DEALT  WITH  IN  TWO 
WEEKS.) 


Language  Integration 

WORDS  AND 

IDEAS 

Cr 

apter 

1: 

What  Language  Was  and  Is 

" 

II: 

Words  as  Symbols 

1 1 

III: 

Words  and  Experience 

" 

IV: 

Words  and  Feeling 

XV: 

Spelling 

(See  page  36) 
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Each  of  the  following  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the 
farmer: 

The  Miner 

On  each  of  the  five  physical  divisions  of  Canada  find  out: 

1.  Where  mining  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  physical  characteristics  which  make  mining  important  there. 

3.  The  kinds  of  minerals  found. 

4.  Information  concerninq  mining  processes. 
(1—38-41,69-71,   105-107,   158,   159,   130-132)  (II— 51-71) 

The  Oil  Worker 

On  the  Great  Central  Plain  and  the  Canadian  Shield  investigate: 

1.  The  geological  formation  where  oil  is  likely  to  be  found. 

2.  What  oil  is. 

3.  How  it  is  drilled. 

4.  Why  it  is  important. 

(1—30,  31,  91,  92,  130,  131)  (11—52,  56,  57,  68-70,  105-107) 

The  Lumberman 

On  each  of  the  five  physical  divisions  of  Canada  find  out: 
I.    Where  the  hardwood  or  softwood  forests  are. 
2-    The  soil  and  climate  which  produce  hardwood  or  softwood  trees. 

3.  Some  varieties  and  uses  of  each  of  these  two  types  of  trees. 

4.  How  the  lumberjack  works  and  lives. 

5.  The  danger  of  forest  fires  and  how  they  may  be  controlled. 
(1—34-37,  151-153)  (11—34,  41,  42,  44,  47,  50) 

The  Fisherman 

On  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  and  on  bodies  of  fresh  water,  in- 
quire into: 

1.  Conditions  which  make  good  fishing  grounds  in  each  case. 

2.  Varieties  of  fish  caught. 

3.  Fishing  methods. 

(I— 156-158,  22,  23)  (11—25-33) 

The  Hunter  and  the  Trapper 

On  the  five  physical  divisions  of  Canada  find  out: 

1.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  land  where  hunting  and  trapping  are 
carried  on. 

2.  How  the  hunter  and  trapper  lives. 

3.  The  animals  which  are  sought  chiefly  and  for  what  purpose. 
(1—53,  54,  63,  64,  133,  167,  168)  (11—34-39) 
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UNIT  TWO— HOW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WORK  HAVE  ATTRACTED 

MANY  SETTLERS 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

Unit  II  will  grow  naturally  out  of  the  study  of  the  extractive  industries 
studied  in  Unit  I-  The  following  outline  starts  with  the  processing  of  farm 
products.  A  unit  such  as  this  would  be  highly  desirable  in  an  agricultural 
community.  Classes  located  in  a  mining  community  will  logically  start  with 
mine  products.  Other  classes  will  choose  according  to  the  secondary  indus- 
tries in  their  communities.  The  emphasis  is  on  how  Canadians  process  raw 
materials  in  order  to  produce  goods  of  increased  value. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  unit,  the  teacher  and  class  working  together 
could  construct  charts  based  upon  the  primary  products  studied  in  Unit  I 
and  showing  the  relation,  of  these  products  to  the  appropriate  manufactur- 
ing process.  Such  a  chart  would  be  needed  for  each  of  the  primary  indus- 
tries and  its  products.  Then,  with  these  charts  in  hand,  a  selection  of  man- 
ufacturing processes  to  be  studied  in  detail  would  be  arrived  at  through 
class  discussion.  A  thorough  study  of  a  representative  group  of  manufac- 
turing industries  would  be  better  than  a  superficial  review  of  a  larger  num- 
ber. 

The  studies  chosen  may  now  be  carried  out  by  means  of  committee 
work  and  field  trips.  The  city  classroom  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
such  trips.  When  the  rural  school  visits  the  neighboring  town,  even  for  some 
other  purpose,  part  of  the  time  could  be  devoted  to  visiting  a  local  indus- 
try such  as  a  flour  mill  or  meat  packing  plant.  It  would  be  advisable  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  guide  questions  beforehand  and  assign  these  to  particular 
members  of  the  class  for  investigation  during  the  visit.  Other  students 
would  be  responsible  for  the  task  of  making  freehand  diagrams  of  the 
various  steps  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Information  and  drawings  would 
be  assembled  and  presented  to  the  class  by  the  responsible  groups. 

REFERENCES 

a.  Primary  Reference 
Canada  and  Her  Neighbors 

b.  Secondary  References 
Canadians  at  Work 

Our  Land  and  Our  Living 

Canada  1951 

Provincial  Government  Bulletins  on  Industries,  Dept.  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs 

Energy  for  Breakfast,  Raymond  Sugar  Factory 
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c.  Useful  Books  that  may  be  in  your  Library 
Our  Country  and  its  People 

d.  Atlases 
Classroom  Atlas 
Canadian  School  Atlas 

Modern  Canadian  Atlas  of  the  World 

NOTE  CONCERNING  REFERENCES 

In  the  grid,  page  references  are  given  for  the  primary  reference  source  and 
for  one  book  of  the  secondary  list: 
I.  Canada  and  Her  Neighbors:  II.  Canadians  at  Work. 
E.g.  (1—41-44,  71,  72)  (II— 21,  125-136) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Understandings 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  generalization: 

1 .  That  Canadian  industrial  centres  are  established  where  suitable  power, 
natural  resources,  and  transportation  are  readily  available. 

2.  That  these  Canadian  industrial  centres  tend  to  increase  in  size  and 
importance  according  to  the  demand  for  their  products  and  according 
to  their  ability  to  put  out  these  products. 

3.  That  Canadians  increase  their  wealth  through  labor,  machinery,  and 
the  use  of  power. 

4.  That  through  the  use  "of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labor,  Can- 
adians have  increased  the  quantity  of  goods  produced. 

5.  That  Canadians  are  interdependent  with  each  other  and  with  other 
peoples. 

Skills,  Abilities,  Habits 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

6.  An  ability  to  make  an  outline  and  explain  clearly  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses in  Canada. 

7.  An  increased  skill  in  writing  reports  on  Canadian  industries. 

8.  An  increased  skill  in  collecting,  evaluating,  and  selecting  information 
pertinent  to  this  topic. 

ATTITUDES 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

9.  Of  active  interest  in  man's  further  improvement  of  the  standard  of 
living  through  the  fuller  exploitation  of  the  possibilities  of  raw 
materials. 
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10.  Of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  all  workmen,  realizing  that  each  one 
has  a  contribution  to  make  in  increasing  the  wealth  of  our  country. 

11.  Of  intelligent  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  Canadians  in  improving 
their  standard  of  living  through  the  use  of  man's  accumulated  knowl- 
edge. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Five  weeks. 


Language  Integration 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS: 

Chapter   V:  The  Kinds  and  Uses  of  Words 

VI:  Organizing  Our  Thinking 

(See  page  40) 
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UNIT  THREE— HOW  OUR  EARLY  PIONEERS  ESTABLISHED  A 
CANADIAN  NATION  AND  CULTURE 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

Although  this  is  a  history  unit,  all  matters  studied  here  should  derive 
their  meaning  from  their  reference  to  the  present.  Units  I  and  II  provide 
a  background  for  the  historical  study  so  that  the  transition  from  Unit  I! 
to  Unit  III  can  be  quite  smooth.  It  should  therefore  not  be  difficult  for  the 
pupil  to  grasp  the  underlying  unity  of  the  Grade  VII  course — the  study 
of  Canada  and  Canadians.  The  student  should  be  thinking,  "This  is  Canada 
as  it  is  today.  How  did  present  conditions  develop?"  Some  emphasis  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  two  major  factors  influencing  Canadian 
culture  are  Ihe  French  and  English  background  of  the  larger  part  of 
Canada's  population. 

Two  or  three  class  discussion  periods  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
work  of  this  unit.  The  first  of  these  may  be  devoted  to  an  overview  of  the 
local  community,  and  the  origins  of  the  people  who  comprise  it.  This  will 
relate  the  waves  of  immigration  which  have  populated  Canada  to  the 
pupils'  own  lives.  The  next  lesson  would  be  an  oral  review  of  Canadian  ex- 
plorers studied  by  the  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  points  to  be 
brought  out  here  are  the  reasons  for  exploration  and  the  obligations 
assumed  by  explorers  who  were  granted  trading  rights.  The  class  should 
now  be  ready  to  study  the  development  of  Canada  under  French  rule  and 
the  first  considerable  movement  of  people  to  our  country  as  a  result  of 
Talon's  immigration  policy.  This  is  where  the  study  outlined  in  the  grid 
begins. 

REFERENCES 

a.  Primary  Reference 
The  Great  Adventure 

or 
The  Story  of  Canada 

(Teacher's  Manual  Available) 

b.  Secondary  References 

The  Story  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 

The  Story  of  Nova  Scotia 

The  Story  of  Newfoundland 

The  Story  of  Ontario 

The  Story  of  Our  Canadian  Northland 

c.  Useful  Books  that  may  be  in  your  Library 
Our  Country  and  its  People 

Picture  Gallery  of  Canadian  History 
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Pageant  of  Canadian  History 

Pages  from  Canada's  Story 

Province  of  Quebec  Through  Four  Centuries 

Romance  of  British  Columbia 

Romance  of  Canada 

Romance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces — Seary 

Romance  of  Ontario 

Romance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces — Burt 

d.     Atlases 

Classroom  Atlas 
Canadian  School  Atlas 
Steps  in  Map  Reading 

NOTE  CONCERNING  REFERENCES 

In  the  grid,  page  references  are  given  for  both  of  the  alternative  primary 
reference  sources: 

I.  The  Great  Adventure;  II.  The  Story  of  Canada 
(E.g.  (1—49-53,  56-67)  (11—44-45) 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

Understandings 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  generalization: 

1 .  That  progress  is  the  result  of  finding  satisfactory  solutions  to  problems. 

2.  That  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  government  is  an  essential 
part  of  group  living. 

3.  That  a  greater  measure  of  self-government  produces  qualities  more 
likely  to  help  people  to  become  increasingly  self-directive  in  solving 
their  own  problems. 

4.  That  in  Canada  peoples  of  different  historical  backgrounds,  language, 
and  religion  can  live  happily  together  under  one  government  when 
their  common  problems  outweigh  their  differences. 

5.  That  life  before  the  time  of  modern  conveniences  was  not  necessarily 
unhappy. 

6.  That  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  in  the  life  of  a  people. 

Skills,  Abilities,  Habits 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

7.  An  increased  skill  in  expressing  himself  in  oral  and  written  reports 
regarding  the  growth  of  Canada. 

8.  An  increased  skill  in  research,  using  materials  from  Canadian  history. 
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9.    An   increased  skill   in   map-making,   using  the   growth   of  exploration 
and  settlement  of  Canada  as  basic  material. 

Attitudes 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

10.  Of  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  pioneers  in  shaping  Canada  as  a 
free  democratic  country. 

11.  Of  respect  for  Canadians  of  many  historical  backgrounds  because  of 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  development  of  Canada. 

12.  Cooperation  with  other  children  in  the  classroom  comparable  to  the 
type  of  cooperation  that  was  shown  by  the  various  peoples  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Ten  weeks. 


Language  Integration 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS: 

Chapter 

VI: 

Thinking  in  Sentences 

" 

VIII 

Using  Clauses  to  Show 

Relationships 

" 

IX: 

Using  Phrases  to  Show  F 

relationships 

1 1 

X: 

Punctuating  Sentences 

(See 

page  44) 
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UNIT  FOUR— HOW  OUR  COMMUNITY  AND/OR  REGION  WAS 

SETTLED 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

This  is  a  community  study  designed  to  avoid  text  or  reference-book 
approach.  The  teacher  will  use  those  procedures  which  provide  the  pupil 
with  ample  scope  for  the  development  of  his  own  initiative,  and  therefore 
freedom  from  too  much  teacher  direction.  The  pupil  should  find  in  the 
community  the  living  substance  about  which  he  has  been  reading  in  his 
history  books.  Although  the  pupils  may  have  studied  some  parts  of  this  unit 
already,  they  will  now  make  a  more  intimate  study  of  some  aspects  of 
community  living,  thereby  establishing  a  relationship  with  Western  Cana- 
dian history  studied  in  Unit  III.  The  sociological  aspects  of  Canadian  life 
studied  here  will  provide  the  complement  to  the  economic  aspects  studied 
in  Units  I  and  II. 

In  the  urban  centres  the  students  can  obtain  source  material  from 
papers  and  periodicals  in  the  public  libraries  and  from  museums.  In  rural 
areas  they  can  approach  the  pioneers  of  the  district  for  information.  The 
urban  students  could  tackle  the  problem  through  such  studies  as  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  industries,  the  building  of  churches,  and  schools,  the 
coming  of  the  railway,  good  highways,  or  the  growth  of  various  sections 
of  the  city.  In  any  case,  the  community  itself  will  determine  the  aspects  of 
growth  upon  which  emphasis  is  to  be  placed. 

This  study  of  the  community  could  be  integrated  with  Community 
Economics  in  schools  offering  this  course.  Where  Community  Economics  is 
not  offered,  considerable  use  could  be  made  of  the  materials  that  have 
been  prepared  for  that  course. 

The  study  of  the  unit  may  very  well  commence  with  a  discussion  of 
what  the  pupils  know  about  their  community.  After  further  discussion  the 
class  secretary  could  list  on  the  blackboard  those  phases  of  community 
growth  which  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  investigate,  and  about 
which  the  children  lack  information.  The  next  step  will  be  to  list  possible 
sources  of  information  including  the  names  of  people  to  whom  students  will 
go  for  interviews.  Committees  will  be  appointed  and  the  chairmen  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  investigation  and  organization  of  information-  In  the  case 
of  personal  interviews  a  committee  of  two  or  sometimes  one  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Here,  a  short  discussion  period  may  be  devoted  to  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  an  interview  and  a  number  of  questions  which  will  be  helpful  in  eliciting 
the  desired  information.  The  technique  for  approaching  a  person  whom  one 
wishes  to  interview  should  also  receive  some  attention.  With  this  prepara- 
tion, students  should  know  what  information  they  are  seeking  and  how  best 
to  obtain  it. 
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REFERENCES 

a.  Primary  Reference 

Newspapers,  reference  libraries,  museums,  personal  interviews. 

b.  Secondary  References 
Community  Economics  Series 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  generalization: 

1 .  That  the  facilities  of  the  community  exist  to  help  the  people  to  meet 
their  needs. 

2.  That  the  citizen  must  regulate  his  actions  according  to  the  customs  of 
his  community. 

3.  That  a  community  is  constantly  changing. 

4.  That  this  changing  community  provides  opportunities  for  the  individual 
in  economic,  social,  and  political  fields. 

5.  That  every  community  is  interdependent  with  other  communities. 

Skills,  Abilities,  Habits 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

6.  Skill  in  using  committee  procedures. 

7-    The  habit  of  looking  objectively  at  the  world  around  him. 

8.  The  habit  of  keeping  in  contact  with  the  life  of  his  community  through 
intelligent  reading  of  the  newspaper. 

9.  Skill  in  asking  questions  so  as  to  obtain  the  information  he  wants. 

Attitudes 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

10.  Of  intelligent  loyalty  to  the  various  community  groups  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

11.  Of  willingness  to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  desirable  community 
activities. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Three  weeks. 


Language  Integration 

WORDS  AND 

IDEAS: 

Chapter 

XI: 

Habits  in  Speaking  and  Writing 

■  i 

XII: 

Verbs 

(See  page  48) 
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UNIT  FIVE— HOW  CANADIAN  COMMUNITIES  DIRECT  THEIR 
AFFAIRS  DEMOCRATICALLY 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  study  how  local  Canadian  govern- 
ment functions.  Although  the  emphasis  in  Grade  VII  must  be  on  local  gov- 
ernment there  should  still  be  reference  to  the  form  and  function  of  the 
provincial  government.  The  student  will  learn  that  local  government,  the 
provincial  government,  from  which  the  former  derives  its  powers,  and  the 
federal  government  have  essential  similarities  because  of  their  democratic 
foundations,  and  that,  indeed,  the  presence  of  the  three  is  evidence  of 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  division  of  powers  in  the  interest  of  good 
government. 

In  this  unit  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  pupil  have  a  lively 
understanding  of  the  form  and  functions  of  our  local  government.  For  this 
reason  a  definite  mode  of  procedure  which  begins  with  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  the  Grade  VII  child  is  offered.  When  the  pupil  grasps  the  many 
implications  in  the  analogy  he  will  begin  to  understand  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  place  of  the  citizen  or  team-member  in  it.  Voting  for  a 
mayor  or  councillor  naturally  has  little  meaning  or  interest  for  an  adolescent, 
but  by  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a  team  captain  he  realizes  that  a 
certain  task  requires  certain  qualities,  and  that  the  act  of  voting  is  a 
responsibility  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

An  effort  to  make  the  introduction  of  this  unit  authentic  should  bring 
good  results.  The  baseball  season  begins  in  the  spring.  When  the  game  is 
first  mentioned,  the  teacher  can  be  ready  with  the  question,  "You  have 
asked  for  a  baseball  game,  but  are  you  ready  to  play?  What  must  you  do 
before  you  are  ready  to  take  your  places  on  the  diamond?"  Questions  and 
discussion  will  bring  out  the  following  needs:  organization  into  teams, 
leaders  or  captains,  equipment  and  means  for  procuring  additional  equip- 
ment when  needed,  rules,  and  an  umpire^  The  pupils  will  then  be  led  to 
suggest  other  situations  in  which  similar  needs  arise.  The  discussion  here 
should  be  restricted  to  other  game  situations,  the  home  room  organization, 
students'  council,  youth  clubs,  clubs  or  organizations  to  which  the  parents 
belong,  the  church,  the  school  board,  and  the  local  government. 

Out  of  all  the  similar  situations  suggested,  it  will  soon  appear  that 
there  is  one  which  concerns  everyone  in  the  community — local  government. 
As  each  of  the  needs  for  a  satisfactory  baseball  game  is  discussed,  the 
parallel  requirements  for  a  workable  form  of  local  government  should  be 
drawn  from  the  pupils  by  questioning.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
leaders  or  captains  the  discussion  should  bring  out  the  official  positions 
which   form   a    part  of  civic  government.  The  elections  which  constitute 
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some  of  the  activities  for  this  unit  should  be  carried  out  with  secret  ballots, 
and  such  officers  as  a  D.R.O.  and  a  Poll  Clerk.  When  the  class  is  ready 
to  study  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  local  government  and  the 
sources  of  revenue,  the  committee  method  would  be  suitable. 

It  is  obvious  that  after  the  introductory  periods  (two  or  three  lessons) 
the  class  would  reach  the  end  of  finding  value  in  the  comparison,  which 
should  therefore  be  abandoned  when  Section  I  of  the  grid  is  completed. 
The  teacher  will  realize  that  the  analogy  is  useful  because  of  its  closeness 
to  the  pupils'  interests  rather  than  for  its  exactness.  However,  this  need  not 
cause  concern  as  the  emphasis  is  on  the  need  for  organization  rather  than 
on  similarity  of  function. 

In  those  districts  where  there  is  no  local  self-government,  this  unit 
would  have  to  be  handled  as  an  abstract  problem.  The  study  should  include 
an  investigation  into  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  local  self-government. 

REFERENCES 

a.  Secondary  Reference 
Community  Economics  Series 

Government  of  Alberta  Economic  Survey  Series:  Dept.  of  Economic 
Affairs 

b.  Useful  Books  that  may  be  in  your  Library 
Pages  from  Canada's  Story 

Our  Country  and  Its  People 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  generalization: 

1.  That  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  government  is  an  essential 
part  of  group  living. 

2.  That  in  the  democratic  community  the  council  plans,  speaks,  and  acts 
for  the  people. 

3.  That  ultimately  the  representative  form  of  government  more  nearly 
meets  the  needs  of  the  people  than  does  the  autocratic  form. 

4.  That  the  ultimate   responsibility  for  good  government  lies  with  the 
people. 

Skills,  Abilities,  Habits 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 

5.  The  habit  of  regarding  himself  as  a  member  of  organized  groups  to 
each  of  which  he  owes  a  responsibility. 
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6.  Skill  in  conducting  and  taking  part  in  democratic  elections. 

7.  Skill  in  orally  presenting  ideas  in  a  convincing  manner. 

Attitudes 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

8.  Of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  any  committee  work  in  which  he 
participates. 

9.  Of  consideration  for  minority  groups  among  his  associates. 
10.    Of  pride  in  our  democratic  institutions  and  respect  for  them. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Four  weeks. 


Language 

Integration 

WORDS  AN 

Chapter 

XVIII: 

Group  Discussion 

■  i 

XIII: 

Pronouns 

(See 

page 

50) 
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UNIT  SIX— HOW  CANADIAN  CULTURE  HAS  BEEN  ENRICHED  FROM 

MANY  SOURCES 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

The  emphasis  in  this  unit  is  to  be  on  the  cultural  contributions  of 
Canadians  of  various  historical  backgrounds.  The  term  "melting  pot" 
has  become  obsolete  since  it  is  obvious  to  us  today  that  the  peoples  with 
different  historical  backgrounds  have  retained  some  of  their  culture  in  this 
new  land.  The  geographical  divisions  and  vast  distances  tend  to  preserve 
the  segmented  culture  of  Canada.  It  would  be  desirable  to  show,  from 
examples  to  be  found  in  the  classroom  or  community,  the  variety  that 
exists  in  Canadian  culture.  The  ways  of  everyday  life  are  as  important  a 
part  of  a  people's  culture  as  are  the  finer  things  of  life  such  as  art,  music, 
literature,  and  drama.  One  characteristic  feature  of  cultural  life  to  which 
immigrants  cling  in  the  new  country  is  their  religion.  Some  attempt  should 
be  made  to  develop  the  understanding  that  all  ethnic  groups  &re  searching 
in  their  own  ways  for  beauty  and  ideals  to  live  by,  and,  further,  that  much 
of  their  art  is  related  to  their  religious  life. 

Pupiis  also  need  to  understand  that  Canadian  culture  or  way  of  life  has 
its  own  distinctive  pattern.  Immigrants  have  become  assimilated  and  in 
making  contributions  to  our  culture  are  expressing  themselves  as  Canadians. 
A  period  or  two  should  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  data  which  will 
reveal  to  the  class  the  extent  and  importance  of  Canada's  cultural  devel- 
opment— radio  work,  music,  painting,  literature,  architecture,  churches, 
universities — before  going  on  to  study  some  of  the  countries  whence  immi- 
grants came. 

This  unit  might  be  introduced  by  reviewing  with  the  class  the  major 
immigrant  groups  which  make  up  Canada's  present  population.  (See  Unit 
III.  The  Canada  Year  Book  gives  the  actual  percentage  distribution  of 
peoples  of  different  historical  backgrounds.  This  may  be  a  good  time  to 
make  a  pictorial,  bar,  or  circle  graph  using  this  data-)  Subsequent  class 
discussion  would  be  concerned  with  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the  people 
in  the  local  community.  From  the  picture  presented  by  Canada  as  a  whole, 
and  from  the  major  groups  in  the  local  community  the  class  should  now 
choose  about  four  groups  whose  contributions  to  life  in  Canada  and  whose 
homelands  they  would  like  to  study  further. 

Committees  can  now  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  reference  library  to 
find  out  about  Canadian  artists,  musicians,  and  writers  who  belong  to  each 
of  the  groups  the  class  has  decided  to  study.  It  is  very  important  here  to 
make  use  of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  members  of  the  class  for  contri- 
butions in  folkways  and  the  domestic  arts.  Other  committees  of  pupils  would 
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investigate  the  homelands  of  the  groups  chosen.  The  headings  for  specific 
research  would  be  determined  through  class  discussion.  They  should  include 
such  topics  as  geography,  occupations,  government,  and  history  of  the 
country  so  that  the  information  gathered  would  help  to  bring  out  the 
reasons  for  emigration  to  Canada,  and  for  Canada's  welcome  to  im- 
migrants. 

REFERENCES 

a.  Primary  References 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools 

The  Great  Adventure  OR  The  Story  of  Canada 

The  Story  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 

b.  Secondary  References 
Europe  and  Asia 

The  Story  of  Nova  Scotia 
The  Story  of  Newfoundland 
The  Story  of  Ontario 

c.  Useful  Books  that  may  be  in  your  Library 
Our  Country  and  Its  People 

Pages  from  Canada's  Story 

d.  Atlases 
Classroom  Atlas 
Canadian  School  Atlas 

Modern  Canadian  Atlas  of  the  World 
Steps  in  Map  Reading 

NOTE  CONCERNING  REFERENCES 

In  the  grid,  page  references  are  given  for  a  primary  reference  source: 
I.    Europe  and  Asia 
E.g.  1—54-79 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
Understandings 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  a  generalization: 

1 .  That  Canadians  are  of  many  historical  origins. 

2.  That  each  ethnic  group  of  Canadians  has  contributed  something  of 
value  to  the  life  of  Canada- 

3.  That   Canada    is   an    example   of   how   people   of   different  historical 
origins  can  cooperate  for  the  common  good. 

Skills,  Abilities,  Habits 

i  he  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired: 
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.  4.    The  ability  to  cooperate  with  others  in  common  tasks. 

5.  Skill  in  distinguishing  fact  from  opinion  regarding  people  of  different 
national  origins. 

6.  Skill  in  creative  work  that  is  characteristic  of  that  child's  own  historical 
background. 

Attitudes: 

The  child  should  show  that  he  has  acquired  an  attitude: 

7.  Of  recognizing   his  fellow  countrymen   as   Canadians   rather  than   as 
members  of  different  historical  groups. 

8.  Of  interest  in  the  accomplishments  of  people  of  historical  origins  other 
than  his  own. 

9.  Of  respect  for  the  individual,  regardless  of  color  or  creed. 

10.    Of  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  life  such  as  art,  music,  drama, 
literature,  and  religion. 

SUGGESTED  TIME— Six  weeks. 


Language 

integration 

WORDS  AND  IDEAS: 

Chapter 

XIV: 

Adjectives 

and  Adverbs 

" 

XVI: 

Speaking  and  Writing 

XVII: 

Reading  an 

d  Listening 

(See  page 

52) 
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SUMMARY  OF  REFERENCES 

a.  Primary  References 

Canada  and  Her  Neighbours;  Taylor,  Seiveright,  and  Lloyd; 

Ginn  and  Co. 
The  Great  Adventure,  Dickie ;  Dent. 

or 
The  Story  of  Canada,  Brown,  Harman,  Jeanneret ;  Copp  Clark. 

b.  Secondary  References 

We  Are  Canadian  Citizens,  Goldring;  Dent. 
Europe  and  Asia,  Barrows  and  Parker ;  Silver  Burdett. 
World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools,  Denton  and  Lord; 
Dent. 

Canada  1951. 

Alberta,  Dickie ;  Dent. 

Canadians  at  Work,  Hallman;  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Our  Land  and  Our  Living,  Reid  and  Hamilton ;  Dent. 

The  Story  of  Nova  Scotia,  Blakely;  Dent. 

The  Story  of  Newfoundland,  Briff ett ;  Dent. 

The  Story  of  Ontario,  Scott;  Dent. 

Steps  in  Map  Reading,  Anderzhon ;  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co. 

Provincial  Government  Bulletins  on  Industries,  Dept  of 

Economic  Affairs. 
Energy  for  Breakfast,  Raymond  Sugar  Factory. 

c.  Useful  Books  that  may  be  in  your  Library 

The  Story  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Scott ;  Dent. 

The  Story  of  Our  Canadian  Northland,  Scott;  Dent. 

Our  Country  and  Its  People,  McDougall  and  Paterson. 

Picture  Gallery  of  Canadian  History,  Volume  I,  Jeffreys. 

The  Pageant  of  Canadian  History,  Peck. 

Pages  from  Canada's  Story,  Dickie  and  Palk. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Through  Four  Centuries,  Woodley. 

Romance  of  British  Columbia,  Anstey. 

Romance  of  Canada,  Burt. 

Romance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Seary. 

Romance  of  Ontario,  Middleton. 

Romance  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Burt. 

d.  Atlases 

Classroom  Atlas,  Rand  McNally. 
Canadian  School  Atlas,  Dent. 
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Modern  Canadian  Atlas  of  the  World,  Ryerson  Press  (inex- 
pensive paper  bound  atlas). 

e.  Periodicals 
World  Affairs, 
Junior  Scholastic. 

f.  Language  References 

Words  and  Ideas,  Baker,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.  (Primary 

Reference). 
Pupil's  Own  Vocabulary  Speller, 

or 
My  Spelling,  Book  VII, 
y    <"  or 

QluWtcre  Speller,  Grade  VII.     G^(^<x^\C^    &~c<.Qi^< 
Reading  for  Meaning,  Book  VII. 

g.  Teacher's  References 

Measuring  and  Guiding  Individual  Growth,  Wood  and 
Haefner. 

Education  for  Social  Competence,  Quillen  and  Hanna;  Scott 

Foresman  and  Co. 
Teacher's  Manual  to  accompany  the  Story  of  Canada. 
Democratic  Government  in  Canada,  Dawson. 
On  Being  Canadian,  Massey. 
Living  in  Our  Communities,  Krug  and  Quillen. 


FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS  FOR  USE  IN  GRADE  VII  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  films  and  filmstrips  below  may  be  obtained  on  loan  from  the 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton.  Requisi- 
tions must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  conditions  of 
service  of  the  Branch.  See  the  Film  and  Filmstrip  Catalogues  for  a  complete 
list  of  titles  available. 

UNIT  I— EXTRACTIVE  INDUSTRIES 
Films 

Apple  Valley  (Okanagan) T-528 

Beet  and  Cane  Sugar Q-i  I 

Canada's  Maple  Industry Q-88 

Cattle  Country T-261 

Eggs T-460 
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Fur  Country T-237 

Fur  Trade - T-412 

Irrigation    Farming   T-290 

Land  For  Pioneers  (Mineral  Wealth) T-20 

Land  of  Sky  Blue  Waters T-529 

Maple  Sugar  Time T-410 

Mile  Below  the  Wheat  (Oil) T-621 

Our  Oil  Resources T-505 

Petroleum    T-299 

Petroleum  and  its  Products T-40 

Red  Runs  the  Fraser T-570 

Salt  from  the  Earth  (N.S.) T-337 

Story  of  Coal T-308 

Story  of  Oil T-263 

Story  of  Wheat T-309 

Sugar  Beets  in  Southern  Alberta Q-197 

Trappers  of  the  Sea  (Lobster) T-230 

Trees  that  Reach  the  Sky T-160 

Toilers  of  the  Grand  Banks Q-70 

Wheat  Farmer T-173 

Film  strips 

Coal ^ P-635 

Elementary  Geopraphy:  Meat P-989 

Elementary  Geography:  Wheat P-990 

Fisheries  of  Canada P-II29 

How  We  Get  Our  Oil P-1292 

Story  of  Fur P-514 

Story  of  West  Coast  Lumber P-1357 

Story  of  Wheat P-912 

Sweet  Sap P-820 

Timber  from  Forest  to  Home P- 1 00 ' 

Wheat  from  Seed  to  Flour P-663 

When  Fur  Was  King P-414 

Wood  from  Forest  to  House P-l  I  14 

UNIT  II— SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 
Films 

Behind  the  Headlines  (Newspaper  Industry) T-239 

Canadian  Wheat  Story T-260 

Industries  of  Alberta Q-295 

Making  Bricks  for  Houses T-489 

Making  Glass  for  Houses T-503 
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Making  Shoes T-302 

Meat  on  the  Move , T-566 

Mining  and  Smelting  of  Copper Q-125 

Paper T-289 

River  of  Canada  (St.  Lawrence) T-123 

Story  of  Steel T-3  I  I 

Waterways  of  Canada - Q\75 

Filmstrips 

Glass — Miracle  from  Sand P-649 

Great  Lakes  Shipping P-587 

Loaf  of  Bread P-l  136 

Making  Bricks  for  Houses P-1230 

Making  Glass  for  Houses P-1229 

Oil  in  the  Modern  World P-l 237 

Paper  in  the  Making P-664 

Story  of  Rayon P-654 

Trip  Through  a  Modern  Leather  Plant P-652 

We  Visit'a  Meat  Packing  Plant P-229 

UNIT  III— CANADIAN  HISTORY 
Films 

Champlain    Q-207 

f-rom  Carrier  to  Confederation T-536 

Men  of  Lunenburg T-644 

Newfoundland,  Sentinel  of  the  Atlantic T-228 

Peoples  of  Canada T-50 

People  of  the  Potlatch T-236 

Portaqe  (Fur  Traders  and  Voyageurs) T-24 

Rural  Quebec  Folkways Q-140 

St.  John  Valley T-660 

Filmstrips 

Canada  Stamp  by  Stamp P-800 

Canadian   People   P-588 

Life  in  Pioneer  Days P-571 

Newfoundland     P-l  235 

Our  History:  Exploration  and  Discovery P-l 335 

Our  History:  The  Settlement  of  Canada P-l  336 

Our  History:  Political  Development P-l  337 

Romance  of  the  Alaska  Highway P-572 

Story  of  the  Red  River  Settlement P-413 

When  Fur  Was  King P-414 
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UNIT  IV— COMMUNITY  STUDY 
Films 

Maintain  the  Right  (R.C.M.P.) T-256 

Near  Home  (Community  Study) T-467 

Plan  for  Rural  Schools  (Wheatland  School  Division) T-374 

Playground  Safety    T-456 

School  Bus  Operation T-468 

Sewage  Disposal Q-213 

Filmstrips 

Our  Government:  Municipal  Government  I,  Elections P-I34I 

Our  Government:  Municipal  Government  2,  Functions P- 1  342 

Parish  Church  (double  frame) P-1305 

Railroads  and  Our  Mail P-I32I 

UNIT  V— LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Films 

Ballot  Boxes T-262 

Democracy    T-220 

Discussion  in  Democracy T-654 

Local  Government  (Local  Council — England) T-252 

Maintain  the  Right  (R.C.M.P.) T-256 

Property  Taxation T-214 

Filmstrips 

Local  Government  in  an  English  Country  Town P-771 

UNIT  VI— CANADIAN  CULTURE  AND  THE  HOMELANDS  OF 

IMMIGRANTS 
Films 

Alexis  Tremblay,  Habitant T-340 

Bronco  Busters  (Calgary  Stampede) T-413 

Craftsman  at  Work  (in  N.S.) T-636 

Holiday  at  School  (Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts) T-444 

Iceland  on  the  Prairies T-170 

Loon's  Necklace  (Indian  Lore) T-616 

Peoples  of  Canada T-50 

Portage   T-24 

Russia    Q-I4I 

Russia — Agriculture   Q-294 

Ukrainian  Winter  Holiday T-44 

Note:  Films  and  filmstrips  on  homelands  of  people  who  have  come  into 

Canada  may  be  chosen  from  the  first  part  of  the  section  on  Social  Studies 
in  the  Classified  List  of  Films  or  the  Classified  List  of  Filmstrips  (Part  One 
of  the  respective  catalogues). 
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